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THE HABSBURGS AND THEIR 
HERITAGE. 


By M. B. FORD. 


OR many years now—it might 
almost be said for sixty years, cer- 


tainly for half a century—Francis 
Joseph, Emperor of Austria and King of 
Hungary, has been one of the most 
deeply interesting figures on the Euro- 
pean stage; interesting not only .person- 
ally, but also because of his 
ordinary political significance. It was 
long a commonplace among European 
diplomatists and writers for the Press of 
England and the Continent that nothing 
held together the vast patchwork empire 
known as the Dual Monarchy, with its 
population of at least nine independent 
races, except the continued existence of 
the old man who was born at the stately 
palace at Schérabrunn on August 18th, 
1830, and who put on the twofold crown 
eighteen years later. It was admitted 
that respect for him would probably 
avert the possibility of a break-up of his 
Empire before his death. After that 
event none of the prophets were willing 
to give the Empire many months to hold 
together. Less than three years ago, 
however, there began to be observed a 
distinct tendency towards ‘‘ hedging.”’ 
A sudden outburst of activity on the part 
of Austria-Hungary, of which the prin- 
cipal manifestation was the annexation 
of Bosnia and- Herzegovina, caused the 
prophets to look anxiously toward the 
men who were credited with the chief 
share in the policy of annexation. And 
it is an open secret that, while the aged 
Francis Joseph strongiy opposed the 
carrying out of this policy, fearing its 
effect both on European peace and on 


extra- 
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the precarious stability of his Empire, 
the ambitious Foreign Minister of Aus- 
tria, Baron Aehrenthal, was supported 
by the Heir-apparent, the Archduke 
Franz or Francis Ferdinand, who, little 
known to the world in general before 
1908, in that year proved that he was 
a force to be reckoned with in European 
politics. 

There has scarcely been a single mem- 
ber of the Imperial Habsburg family 
within living memory who could not be 
described as remarkable. At the present 
moment attention has been called chiefly 
to the mysterious ‘‘ Johann Orth,’’ an 
Archduke of the Tuscan branch of the 
family, who twenty ago, after 
throwing up his position and title to take 
as his companion a beautiful actress, put 


years 


out to sea in a sailing vessel of his own, 
and, while rounding Cape Horn, dis- 
appeared entirely from view from that 
day to this, leave being now asked to 
presume his death. His brother, the 
Archduke Louis Salvator of Tuscany, 1s 
quite as unconventional. He has the 
same taste for the sea as ‘ Johann 
Orth,’’ holds a master’s certificate, 
spends a large portion of his time cruis- 
ing on his yacht, when he is always 
known as Captain Neindorff, and lives 
the rest of his life on an estate in Ma- 
jorca, where he goes about dressed no 
better than a mere peasant. 

But there is 
Tuscan branch 
eccentricities of 


no need to go to the 
for examples of the 
the Habsburgs—both 
the eccentricities of genius and those of 
folly. Among all the members of his 
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family the Emperor Francis Joseph him- 
self seems at once the most normal and 
the strongest character. Yet he has had 
a career of extraordinary personal vicis- 
situdes, which one day will be the theme, 
no doubt, of many books, if scrupulous 
taste for the present bids us abstain 
from comment on the doyen of the 
monarchs of this world. As for his heir, 
until the time of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina his reputation had 
barely crossed the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier, and it was customary to look 
upon him as a negligible quantity, des- 
tined to play the smallest of parts in the 
drama of the Empire over which he 
would one day rule. Now it is known 
that he is not, after all, insignificant ; 
and simultaneously it has 


been dis- 
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subjects, made it unlikely from the first 
that he would ever come to the throne. 
It began to be seen early that, just as 
Francis Joseph had succeeded his uncle 
Ferdinand, although his father, the 
Archduke Francis Charles, was. still 
alive, so also, unless death intervened, 
Francis Ferdinand would probably suc- 
ceed his uncle, even though his father 
lived. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph appeared 
to have his nephew’s succession in his 
mind when he suggested a marriage for 
him with the Archduchess Stéphanie, 
daughter (like the Princess Louise of 
Coburg and the Princess Clémentine, 
just married to Prince Victor Napoleon) 
of the late King Leopold of Belgium and 
widow of the Crown Prince Rudolf. The 
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covered that his life, before the world 
found him out, has been far from devoid 
of interest. 

Born on December 18th, 1863, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand is the eldest 
son of the Archduke Charles Louis, third 
brother of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and of his second wife, Anonciada of 
Bourbon-Sicily. The ghastly affair of 
Mayerling, in January, 1889, when the 
Crown Prince Rudolf, son of Francis 
Joseph and that beautiful martyr, the 
Empress Elizabeth (to whom a statue 
has recently been set up in Vienna), 
ended his wretched life, left the Emperor 
without a direct heir. Charles Louis 
himself became official heir, but his ad- 
vanced age and the unfavourable light 
in which he was regarded by his possible 
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Archduchess had spent a very melan- 
choly life since the tragedy of Mayerling. 
According to the most recent book on 
the subject in the English language— 
‘** The Real Francis Joseph,’’* a version 
of M. H. de Weindel’s ‘‘ Francois 
Joseph intime ’’—the hatred with which 
she inspired Rudolf pursued her from 
beyond the grave. His will stipulated 
that his only daughter Elisabeth should 
be brought up by her grandparents, and 
that she should not be allowed to cross 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier before 
she came of age. Thereby Stéphanie 
was compelled to forego either a second 


*“* The Real Francis Joseph,’’ by Henri 
English version by Philip W. 
John Long, Ltd. 


de Wiendel. 
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marriage or the society of her daughter. 
It may have been partly with a view of 
compensating his daughter-in-law for 
the undoubted harshness of this will that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph conceived 
the idea of a marriage between her and 


- 
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to leave home for a long cruise in the 
tropics. He came back to Vienna cured, 
but Stéphanie’s heart was no longer free. 
She had informed the Emperor at a pri- 
vate audience that she loved a chamber- 
lain in her own household, Count Lon- 


oe) 
| 


rTHE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH WITH HIS GRANDCHILDREN. 


There how- 
ever, two obstacles in the way, one that 
the doctors held out no hopes of the 
Archduchess bearing any more children, 
and the other that Francis Ferdinand 
suffered with his lungs, and was obliged 


Francis Ferdinand. were, 


yay, a Hungarian noble of no very high 
rank, if wealthy. The 
tested against the idea of such a mar- 
riage; but Stéphanie was determined, 
and asserted her right to be happy after 
so much unhappiness. The old Emperor 


Emperor pro- 
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no longer inspired fear, having already 
so far relaxed the rigidity of his Habs- 
burg principles as to consent, in 1893, 
to the marriage of a grand-daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, toa mere 
lieutenant in the Bavarian cavalry. He 
gave way again, and even supported the 
Archduchess Stéphanie against _ her 
father, who in his indignation at her 
‘* misalliance ’’ had cut off her allow- 
ance of £2,000 a year and forbidden her 


« 
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principles was made by his nephew 
Francis Ferdinand. After his return 
from the tropics the Archduke was nom- 
inated Inspector-General of Infantry, 
thereby taking up one of Rudolf’s posts ; 
and on several occasions he Was en- 
trusted by the Emperor with the task 
of representing the Imperial Family at 
public ceremonies. He was thus at 
least semi-officially recognised as future 
occupant of the throne, in place of his 
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to bear the title of Royal Highness. The 
head of the Habsburgs replied by author- 
ising the Countess Lonyay to retain the 
rank of Imperial and Royal Highness 
which her marriage with the Archduke 
Rudolf had once given her. 

The Emperor’s two surrenders to the 
might of Love were destined to cost 
him more dearly than he imagined, 
according to the work which we have 
quoted above. Yet a third attack on his 
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father, Charles Louis. Suddenly after 
Stéphanie’s marriage, taking heart at 
Francis Joseph's behaviour in those cir- 
cumstances, Francis Ferdinand unbur- 
dened himself to his Imperial uncle. 
He also, he confessed, had given his 
heart to someone below him in rank, a 
mere Countess, of Czech race, and would 
have despaired of ever admitting his 
desire of regularising the affair, had he 


not been encouraged by Stéphanie’s 
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example. The former Heir-apparent’s the circle of the Coburgs. Her mar- 
widow had married Count Lonvay. riage, moreover, had nothing to do with 
Why then should not’ the Countess Imperial politics. The case was entirely 


Chotek become the wife of the new’ different with the Habsburg Francis 
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THE ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND, HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


Crown Prince? The Emperor was_ Ferdinand, heir to the Empire. The 
violently upset. Stéphanie, indeed, was Austrian law respecting the reigning 
not a real member of the Habsburg house is precise. In the Constitution it 
family ; she was a Coburg who, on the is formally laid down that: (1) Every 


Archduke Rudolf’s death, returned ito union contracted between an Emperor of 
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Austria, or an Heir-apparent to the 
Imperial throne, and a woman who is 
not a Princess of the blood royal ex- 
cludes the latter from the titles of 
Empress or of Heiress-apparent; and, 
(2) No children born of such a marriage 
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and the children of the said King, who- 
ever their mother might be, as _ heirs, 
by the very fact of their birth, to the 
Apostolic throne of Hungary. So 
Francis Ferdinand, if he married the 
Countess, would become, on the death 


[Messrs. John Long, Lid. 


THE LATE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLF. 


can Claim, in any circumstance, to occupy 
the Imperial throne. 

But side by side with the Austrian 
Constitution there was the Hungarian, 
which recognised the wife of the King of 
Hungary as Queen, whatever her origin, 


of his uncle, Emperor and King, while 
his wife would assume the Hungarian 
crown, but not the Austrian. Further, 
on the death of Francis Ferdinand him- 
self, his eldest son would ascend by 
right the Royal throne of Hungary, 
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while the Imperial throne of Austria tirely under the domination of the 
could never be his. Thus before the Jesuits. The latter knowing that with 
terrified vision of Francis Joseph, whose — her help, when the Heir-apparent comes 
to the throne, 
they will have 
absolute control 
of the affairs of 
the Empire, used 
their power with 
the Emperor, 
and wrested 
from him an un- 
willing, though 
not long delayed, 
THE NEW IMPERIAL PALACE, VIENNA. consent. 

The question 
fondest dream since he assumed the _ still remains unsettled as to what is to 
crown had been to rule over a compact happen with regard to the Imperial 
and centralised Empire, there rose the descent when Francis Ferdinand suc- 
threat of a ceeds his 
definite rup- uncle. As far 
ture between as Hungary 
Austria and 
Hungary. 
Nevertheless . 
with his 
power of re- 
sistance shat- 
tered by con- 
stant shocks 
to his family 
pride, the old 
Emperor, sisted that 
after a short the Crown 
resistance, gave his consent to the Prince’s renunciation of rights for 
morganatic marriage of the Archduke his wife and children should be rati- 
Francis Ferdinand and the Countess fied by the Hungarian Diet. This was 
Chotek. It was 
an open secret, 
however, that 
priestly influence 
had a great deal 
to do with his 
acquiescence. 
Francis Ferdi- 
nand, described 
by his enemies 
as a man of 
limited brain- 
power and nar- 
row mind, is 
very clerical in 
his sympathies. As for the Countess done, but still at any time the Hungarian 
Chotek, although ambitious, she is en- Diet might by a new vote expunge this 





is concerned, 
the Emperor 
Francis  Jo- 
seph, when 
consenting to 
the morgan- 
atic marriage 
with the 
Countess 
Chotek, in- 
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special law from its Constitution. As for 
the Austrian succession, rumours were 
current as long as a year ago which sug- 
gested the possibility of an upset of the 
present arrangement with regard to 
that also. Italian journalists professed 
to have unearthed a plot whereby the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, when he 
comes to be Emperor, is to be released 
by the Pope from the oath which he 
took on his marriage with the Countess 
Chotek never to attempt to raise ‘her to 
the Imperial throne, while in return he 
will use his influence to restore the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. Those who 
accepted the truth of the report pointed 
to the great political value of a Czech 
Empress in unifying an Empire which 
is growing more and more to rely on 
its Slav elements ; 


and to the zealous 


way in which Austria since the annex- 
ation encouraged the conversion of the 
Bosnians to Roman Catholicism, a fact 
which might in itself give rise to sus- 


picions of her desire to come forward 


AND 
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as the true defender of the Papal claims, 


once the rdle of France before that 
country became enamoured of  secu- 
larism, 


This story, it need hardly be said, had 
its origin in non-Papal Italy. But there 
is another thing, not a surmise this time, 
but an accomplished fact, which serves 
to show which way the wind is ‘blow- 
ing. And that is that on October 4th, 
1909, the old Emperor, after showing 
marked deference to the Countess 
Chotek on various public occasions, fol- 
lowed up this conduct by raising her to 
the rank of a Duchess, with the title of 
Highness. 

It seems probable, therefore—in fact, 
almost certain—that in the natural 
course of both the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and the wife whom he 
chose for himself in defiance of family 
traditions, will one day rule together, 
unquestioned sovereigns, over the beau- 
tiful city of Vienna and the great com- 
posite Empire which we know by the 
name of Austria-Hungary. 


events, 
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By the Viscount de Soissons. 


N a white panelled room of an 
I empty hotel in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, the Marquis de Chate- 
lard was sitting in travelling dress; a 
sword and a pair of pistols lay beside 
his hat and gloves on the table, and a 
dark cloak hung over the back of his 
chair. 

The Marquis was going to leave 
Paris and emigrate, for of what use was 
it to stop there now that both the 
king and his sainted queen had been 
taken to the scaffold. As long as there 
was any chance of saving their lives 
he had remained in Paris. And yet in 
all that turmoil he had not lost his life. 
It was strange that such a young man, 
scarcely twenty-six years of age, should 
be searching for death, but it had been 
so, although now he thought no more 
of it and thirsted for revenge on the 
regicides—there was room for him in 
the ranks of the emigrés warriors on 
the other side of the Rhine. 

As a cause of this search after death, 
a woman. Both he and the count, his 
brother, had loved Mademoiselle de 
Laval, and the marquis, in spite of his 
rights of the eldest, had given her up 
and allowed his brother to woo her. 
They were affianced at the time of the 
outbreak of the revolution, and now he 
did not know where they were. Until 
a week before he had met his brother 
often, who, like a true nobleman, had 
stood by his elder brother in all their 
desperate efforts to save their sove- 
reigns’ heads. As to Mademoiselle de 
Laval, he knew that she was in hiding 
in Paris. 

The Marquis’ meditations were in- 
terrupted by the oldest and most 
trusted servant of his family, who had 
procured the key of this empty hotel 
and furnished two rooms in it for his 
master’s hiding place. 

‘* Everything is ready for .the flight, 
monseigneur, the relays for the chaise 
de post are waiting and M——, you 


told me not to mention names, has just 
given me the passport.”’ 

‘** Where is it?’ 

‘** Here.”’ 

The Marquis took it, and as he un- 
folded it a piece of paper fluttered out 
which he picked up and read. 

‘““Ah! the republicans know of my 
hiding place and are coming to arrest 
me at nine o’clock,’’ he said to himself 
as he read. ‘‘ The bird will be flown 
by then, for I leave at seven.’’ 

He looked at the ormolu clock, which 
marked a quarter to the hour, and 
getting up girded on his sword and put 
on his cloak. Suddenly he heard foot- 
steps on the stairs. He paled a little. 

‘* Can it be they already,’ he thought, 
carrying his hand to the hilt of his 
sword, but soon he found he was mis- 
taken, for the door opened and he saw 
a man and a woman whom he knew 
well. He started back in astonishment, 
then conquering himself : 

‘* Bonjour, comte,”’ he said. 
‘* Mademoiselle, my humblest respects. 
Is there anything the matter?’’ he 
added looking at his brother’s pale face 
and the delicate, trembling form that 
hung to his arm. 

Count Louis passed his hand over 
his forehead and burst out : 

‘* We are pursued by the rebels; we 
came to you thinking you could hide 
us; hide her, save her, Jean. For 
myself, I will face death willingly with 
you, but save her! ”’ 

The Marquis looked at his pleading 
brother and dropped his head; then a 
thought followed by a determination 
seemed to flash through his mind; he 
lifted his eyes and said : 

‘* You were just in time, for I was 
going to leave Paris.”’ 

‘* Leave Paris, how? ”’ 

‘* Sebastien, conduct the Count and 
his fiancée to the chaise. Here is the 
passport, Louis, I will follow on horse- 
back.’’ And he warned the lackey by 
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a look not to say a word about there 
being no more horses. 

‘* Oh, thank——’”’ 

‘*Enough, enough. I understand, 
but goor you will impede my flight.’’ 

They went out, and as the door closed 
behind them he took off his cloak and 
sword and sat down moodily. 

‘* So'be it; since Fate wishes that I 
should die, I will do so. The life which 
was beginning to appeal to me again I 
will leave. It is impossible to procure 
horses before nine. Farewell France! 
Farewell life and youth! Farewell 
revenge! Bah!”’ , 

Suddenly a smile lit up his face and 
he got up. 

‘* Let us dress to receive our guests,” 
he said passing to the inner room. 

Twenty minutes later he emerged 
in silk and satin, as at the 
receptions at Versailles, orders gleam- 
ing on his chest, a fresh wig on his 
head, and’ a white hat under his arm. 
A jewelled short-sword hung at the end 


dressed 


of the silk belt, and priceless lace 
ruffles hid his small white hands. 

He sat down at an escritoire and 
wrote a letter which he sealed and 
addressed, then as the lackey returned : 

‘* Sebastien, you will deliver this 
letter and return.”’ 

“Yes, monseigneur, but why that 


” 





change 

‘** Because we do not leave to-night 
and must wait; I expect somebody. 
Now go!”’ 

The man disappeared. 

‘* He cannot possibly be back before 
half-past nine and then there will be no 
danger for him. He will not suffer 
through me, good old Sebastien.’’ 

A tear glistened in his eye as he 
thought of the old man’s despair when 
he found his master taken; then he 
thought over all he had decided to leave 
behind him. Suddenly he heard a 
trampling below. 

‘*A quarter to; they are early,’’ he 
said, lighting all the candles in the room. 
** Open the door,’’ a voice roared. 

‘““ It is open,’’ said another. 

The handle was turned and a crowd 
of men armed with a weird variety of 
weapons appeared, 
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‘* An aristocrat, down with him!”’ 
they roared, and stood at the door 
hesitating to come in, for that splendid 
figure arrayed in white, the contemptu- 
ous pose, the princely profile showing 
against the white panels, the gleam of 
the orders—there was something which 
amazed and frightened them. Chate- 
lard’s nostrils opened like those of a 
thoroughbred war-steed as he drew the 
sword from its sheath and cocked the 
pistols. 

‘* Do not come any nearer,’’ he said 
in a clear ringing voice, ‘‘ or I kill,” 
and he took up the first pistol. ‘‘ Not 
one step more or I fire and I never miss 
a shot. Soldiers are coming to arrest 
me in ten minutes. To them I will 
surrender, but not to such scullions as 
you.”’ 

A big fellow with a_ red_ kerchief 
knotted round his neck came on with a 
yell, but a white arm was stretched out, 
the powder caught fire in the pan, and 
the man tumbled over dead with a 
bullet in the middle of his forehead. 
Another followed and was shot also, 
while the others, panting with mingled 
rage and fear, cowered before this man 
who overawed them. 

In that rabble he recognised all his 
stable-boys, grooms, coachmen, scul- 
lions, lackeys, and even beggars to 
whom he had never refused alms, 

He looked at them for a while, and 
as his haughty scathing glance fell on 
them they bent their knees through 
force of habit to their former lord. 
Suddenly an idea struck him, for he 
put on his hat and cloak, then, in a 
most matter-of-fact way he went to the 
door, but hardly did he get there than 
they came for him in a body. He turned 
round sharply and felled two by well- 
directed thrusts of the sword he had 
wisely kept unsheathed, a couple of 
pistol shots opened a way for him and he 
retreated to the wall against which he 
leaned, his eyes flashing and keenly on 
the alert. 

The clock on the chimney-piece rang 
nine in silvery tones; there was a tramp 
of heavy feet on the staircase, the rap- 
ping of musket butts on the landing, 
and an officer, girt with a tricolour sash, 
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a drawn sword in hand, followed by 
eight grenadiers, entered the room. 
At the sight of the Marquis’s dripping 
sword and the corpses on the ground, 
they aimed at him, but he contemptu- 
ously knocked up the 
turning to the officer : 

‘** It is well, sir captain. I surrender 
on condition I am allowed to keep my 
sword. I give you my parole not to 
escape.”’ 

The officer hesitated, 

‘‘ If not, | am afraid a few of your 
grenadiers will measure lengths on the 
ground with these 
stretched out.’’ 

The officer looked at him doubtfully. 

‘‘What guarantee have I that you 
will not escape? ”’ 

**My word!”’ 
haughtily. 

‘** I accept.” 

‘** Listen, I have at my side a sword 


barrels, and 


corpses I have 


answered the noble 


which I will keep. With this other I 
have often repelled the enemies of 
France. I make you a present of it. 
You were formerly sous-lieutenant in 


my regiment; take it as a souvenir of 
your former colonel.’’ 


The officer took the sword with 
visible emotion. Then the Marquis 
took a purse from the mantel-piece 
which he had nearly forgotten, and 


turning to the mob who had invaded his 
room he said: 

‘* Take what I leave here for the 
widows and orphans of the poor devils 
1 killed. I am ready, sir officer,’’ he 
added, taking his stick. ‘‘ Give me 
your arm, send four of your growlers 
in front and four behind.”’ 

They went out as he wished, but in 
the street it was found necessary to 
form a strong barrier round him, for the 
crowd, at the sight of the elegant silk 
stocking and satin shoe coming from 
underneath the dark cloak, and seeing 
the wearer surrounded by _ soldiers, 
came rushing towards him with shrieks 
of : 

‘* A la lanterne, a la potence! a bas 
les aristocrats!’ 

He paid no attention to their barking 
and howling, treating them with the 
contempt they deserved. An old virago 
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from the slums shook her fist in his 
face; he put a couple of louis in her 
hand saying: 

‘* Take the 
tongue.”’ 

She was silent and they passed on, 
he laughing. 

They were getting nearer to the con- 
ciergerie; the night was as light as day 
from the numberless torches borne by 
the crowd They reached 
the quais. At the corner of the bridge 
and the road a poor old woman in rags 
was shivering under the 
blowing up the Seine. Nobody took 
any notice of her. The Marquis stopped 
and looked, then turning to the escort 
he said slowly and coolly. 

** Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’’ 

The people began to growl at the 
insult, but quieted down to hear what 
he would say when he approached her. 

** When we, the rightful lords of the 
land, were in power we never passed 
But in 
this glorious year of equality, liberty, 
and fraternity, one of 


money and hold your 


following. 


cruel blast 


such a one without giving alms. 


yourselves is 
allowed to freeze and starve.”’ 

He unbuckled his cloak and wrapped 
it round her old bones, then, having 


slipped gold coins into her shrivelled 
hand, he passed over the bridge with 
head erect, and entered the _ prison 


amid the respectful silence of the mob 
he had tamed; many a pretty maid who 
had seen his proud head pass on the 
way to its doom wept in pity for his 
fate. 


The next morning the Marquis was 
introduced into-the room where all the 
captured. nobles and the ladies of their 
families were awaiting execution. 

The gay Marquis was hailed on all 
sides by his friends who were glad, yet 
very sorry, to see him there, and he was 
paying the ladies gay compliments when 
suddenly he started as if he had seen 
a ghost, for his brother, pale as a sheet, 
came towards him. 

‘““You here, Count, and I thought 
that by this time you were safe.’’ 

‘‘We were stopped,’’ answered the 
other gloomily. ‘‘ We were recognised 
by a renegade coachman of ours and 
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un 


brought here early this morning.’ 

‘* One sacrifice for nothing,’’ said de 
Chatelard to himself, then aloud, ‘‘ So 
much the worse, cher ami.’’ 

‘* Tudieu, 1 do not care for myself, a 
man can die but once and I can die as 
well as any, but when | think that an 
executioner will touch her... Oh! 
but it’s unbearable ! ”’ 

‘‘ Obey me in everything and we may 
succeed in saving her yet. The officer 
on duty has whispered in my ear that 
friends are working for me. I do not 
know whom I have for friends among 
that revolutionary canaille, but it 
seems I have one perhaps he will 
do something.’’ 

Count Louis looked hopefully at his 
brother in whom he had great confi- 
dence. The Marquis passed his arm 
through his brother’s and they went on 
with their walk, laughing and chatting 
to their friends. 

Suddenly there was an uproar at the 
bottom of the room; black ushers filed 
in, chairs and tables were ranged up; 
a judge took his seat. 

‘* It looks deucedly like a law court,’’ 
observed the Duc de Craon looking at 
them through his quizzing glass. 

‘*So it is; they are anxious to have 
our heads. Listen, the thin usher is 
going to read out names.”’ 

** Citizen Chatelard!’’ 
dark man 

The Marquis did not move. 

‘** Citizen Chatelard!’’ was shouted 
still louder. 

Still he did not budge. A soldier 
touched him on the shoulder. 

** You are called for.’’ 

‘** Really? Then why do they call for 
Citizen Chatelard? I am certainly not 
the citizen of any cut-throat republic, 
but a noble of the Kingdom of France, 
Jean Antoine de Savoie, Marauis de 
Chatelard.”’ 

‘* Jean Antoine de Savoie, Marquis 
de Chatelard,’’ called the usher cowed. 
‘* And Louis Antoine, Comte de Chate- 
lard. Also, Amodée, Chevalier de 
Rochemont. 

Their young cousin passed his arm 
through theirs and they stood before 
the tribunal. 


shouted the 
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‘* Marie, Duc de Craon-Christophe 
St. Croix, Prince de Poix,’’ shouted the 
man of law. 

De Chatelard the eldest was ques- 
tioned first. 

‘* Your name is Chatelard?’’ 

‘*My name is Jean Antoine.”’ 

‘Yes, but your family name? 

‘** De Savoie.’”’ 

‘* Why, then, did you say Chatelard ?”’ 

ND 5G n your questions! Have 
you not lived long enough under a king 
to know how gentlemen’s names go? 
Besides, M. Boucher, you are doing this 
to humiliate me; you know well enough 
what my name was when I had power, 
and thought that it was good to fawn 
and kiss my feet like the meanest cur 
in the street. Go, ask your questions of 
those who will answer them; as_ to 
myself, I will not bandy words when I 
know that I am already condemned.”’ 

He refused to answer another ques- 
tion and was told to stand aside without 
any sentence. The others were all con- 
demned to death. Only the Chevalier 
de Rochemont remained. 

‘* Your name is Chevalier de Roche- 
mont ?”’ 

He nodded. The old martinet bent 
forward craning his scraggy neck to- 
wards him. 

‘** Listen! The Republic, in its great 
clemency, has decided that you are too 
young to die.’’ His mother and sisters 
at the back leaped for joy. ‘‘ But on 
one condition, that you abandon all your 
rights, titles, and aristocratic habits, 
and take a commission in the most 
glorious armies of the Republic.”’ 

‘* Never! ”’ 


” 





‘**Listen further before you refuse, 
for if you do not accept you go to the 
scaffold, and with you your mother and 
sisters,’’ finished the judge with a leer. 

‘* But this is monstrous!” cried the 
gentlemen round. Even some of the 
rough soldiers on duty, although they 
were staunch Republicans, murmured 
‘* shame.”’ 

The lad hesitated; what boy of 
eighteen would not do so? As long as 
it was a question about himself he had 
been bold... but his mother . 
and sisters ! 
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‘** Well?” asked the judge. 

‘“No, no!” cried his mother, ‘I 
forbid you !”’ 

The Marquis advanced and put one 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘* Chevalier, are you a noble or a 
bourgeois, are you a Savoie or a coward ? 
Far better than consent to such, take 
this sword of mine and kill your- 
self.”’ 


‘You are right, Marquis. No! 
I refuse all such conditions! ’’ he said 
boldly. 


‘** Think ¥ over first.” 

‘* T have refused ! ’’ 

‘* Then you doom to death your mother 
and sisters.”’ 

‘** You do it, not I, you monster of the 
Republic; our blood will weigh heavily 
on your heads! We are ready todie!”’ 

Murmurs of approval came from all 
the gentlemen. 

The condemnation was read out amid 
shrugs of contempt. 

‘* You can kill our bodies but not our 
principles! Vive le roi!’’ was the 
answer. 

‘** Sir Judge,’’ said the Marquis, ‘* you 
are in truth a most just and equitable 
gentleman. You accuse and without 
any proofs you condemn. Our only 
crime is to be of the nobility. Tell me, 
I pray you, is this Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité? Methought that under such 
a rule all lives would be safe? Have 
you ever heard of such doings by our 
kings?’ 

The lawyers frowned and the gentle- 
men laughed. 

‘** You will pay for this! 
judge forgetting himself. 

The Marquis took out his snuff-box 
and tapped on the lid, then he took a 
pinch, but at the same time a rough 
soldier stuck his _ fingers in. De 
Chatelard looked at him for a moment, 
then throwing him the box : 

‘* Take the box with it, my friend,”’ he 
said. 

Abashed the brute fumbled the box 
between his fingers and hung his head. 

They resumed their talking, the old 
Duc de Craon giving the example in 
sang-froid. 

‘* The tumbril is waiting at the door,”’ 


’* roared the 











FOR TWO. 
said someone at the door. ‘‘ Read out 
the names, usher.”’ 

‘* The Duc de Craon, The Prince de 
Poix ! = 

‘* They have some idea of the rules of 
etiquette,’’ said the Duke to the Prince. 
‘* They give me the precedence, mats 
apres vous. By the way,’’ he added, 
turning to de Chatelard, ‘* take my snuff- 
box as you have given yours away; I will 
have no need for it in a very short time, 
and the Prince will give me a pinch be- 
fore the guillotine. Adieu, mes amis, 
until Heaven, where we will meet, 
adieu! ”’ 

They went out and the door closed 
behind them. Ten minutes later de 
Chatelard came up to Mademoiselle de 
Laval in her corner. 

‘*Is Louis to be executed to-day? 
Tell me, hide nothing,’’ she asked 
anxiously. 

‘** He is the next on the list.”’ 

‘* Oh, Marquis, you who are so clever, 
find some way to save him.”’ 

‘* The way is found and I am going 
to save him. I love him as much as 
you. You must help me by keeping 
him in the second room. Pass me his 
grey overcoat now the Republicans 
will not tell the difference between us.’’ 

She watched him fascinated as he 
coolly made these preparations. 

‘* But it means death 
faltered. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and affect- 
ing his brother’s walk, went away after 
kissing her hand. The gentlemen, how- 
ever, recognised him and in a moment 
crowded round him asking the reason 
of the transformation. 

‘* Reason? I had a slight cold.’’ 

‘* But you are unrecognisable ; you are 
just like your brother.’’ 

‘* In the old days we were often mis- 
taken for each other—now - 

‘* Now what? ”’ 

At that moment they opened the door 
and called : 

‘* Comte de Chatelard ! 

‘** And now they will mistake me again 

Hush, gentlemen, he does not 
know. It is easier for me to die, for he 
has a fiancée whom he loves and I have 
no one, Do not let him refuse the grace 


” 


she 
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that comes for the Marquis de 
Chatelard, for then he will be Marquis 
and it will be no lie. Friends have 
promised me a_ pardon. Adieu, 
messieurs, adieu! ”’ 

They pressed his hands with exclama- 
tions of admiration. 

‘* Chevalier de Rochemont,’’ 
usher. * ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse de 
Rochemont, Mesdemoiselle de Roche- 
mont, Baron de Bernarville,’’ and so on. 

The next moment the Marquis had 
taken the Count’s place. He panted for 
them to start, for he knew that the noble 
Louis would never allow it if he knew. 
They started. He was not bound so he 
stood up and having thrown aside his 
grey coat stood with his arms folded, 
splendid in silk and satin, the orders 
gleaming. 

They reached the foot of the scaffold 
and mounted. The brave Comtesse de 
Rochemont leaned on his arm and the 
others followed, all singing the Royalist 
song in a last defiance. 


read the 


‘“*O Richard, O mon roi, 
L’universe t’abandonne, 
N’est-il donc que moi, 
Qui s‘interesse a ta personne?”’ 
Their heads were lifted proudly, their 
lips smiling and contemptuous. 
The man in black again advanced and 
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repeated the conditions to the Chevalier 
de Rochemont. The boy in the face of 
death and the guillotine hesitated, but 
the Marquis stepped forward. 

** Look Chevalier, I will show you how 
a nobleman dies.”’ 

He advanced to the executioner. 

‘** My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ As a reward 
for your trouble, take this heavy purse, 
my rings and jewels, but if it is possible 
bury me with my head and these orders 
which I have worn so long on my breast 
and my sword at my side.”’ 

‘* It will be done, citizen.” 

The Marquis loosened the tie at his 


’ 


neck and looked round for the last 
time on the world. 

‘‘ This sacrifice at any rate I will 
never be able to regret,’ he said 


placing his head under the knife. 

A keen blade flashed, a head rolled 
off, and it was over; after it the other 
heads fell, one after the other, as flowers 
stricken down by a scythe. 


Three days later there came to the 
prison a pardon for the Marquis de 
Chatelard and any one person he chose. 
Louis, Comte de Chatelard, made Mar- 
quis by his brother’s death, was free 
with Mademoiselle de Laval. They went 
to England where they had a_ small 
fortune invested. 





THE ROSE. 


By E. L. ROBERTS. 


ROSE that grew in a garden fair, 
Peerless among the flowers there, 
Softly awoke at the sun’s caress, 
And blithely unfolded its loveliness ; 
Swiftly it bloomed, and strangely sweet 
Was its fragrant scent in the noontide heat. 


But Autumn came: a wind rushed forth, 

A bitter wind from the frozen north, 

And breathed on the garden—the rose, its pride, 
Shrivelled and drooped and slowly died. 

And a cynic wove it into a rhyme, 

For the rose was LOVE, and the wind was TIME. 





THE STREETS OF CHINA. 


By P.W.S. 

ERTAINLY the most vivid of all verandahs, the lights and noise and 
memories that cling to me after scents of the native quarter, as far as 
having left the Far East some the Hung Fa Lau, or Red Flower 

five years ago is that of the streets of Restaurant, to partake of my first 
China—whether they be the streets of Chinese dinner. Since then, I have 


Hongkong’s, Macao’s, or Singapore's 
‘*Chinatowns,’’ or those of the purely 
Chinese cities, such as Canton, Foo- 
chow, Swa- 
tow, or Amoy. 
I suppose that 


it is impos- 
sible to feel 
lukewarm _to- 
wards China, 
that one must 
either dislike 
the country 
and its people 
(as I suspect 
most Euro- 
pean visitors 
do) cr clse 
like them both 
very much 


Personally, 1 
am willing to 
confess that 
China’s — ap- 
peal to me is 
irresistible. 
Now, as it has 
always been a 
fascination to 
me, even in 
sad - coloured 


London, to 
choose the 
narrow turn- 


ings off the 

main roads and to plunge into the crooked 
slums in search of the unfamiliar and 
bizarre, it will readily be understood 
what prospect Chinatown 
has always offered to my eyes since that 
evening when I rode ina rickshaw down 
Queen’s Road, Hongkong, and amid the 
countless hanging sign-boards, the gay 


an enticing 
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spent many an hour wandering about 
the quaint byeways that climb the side 
of what is assuredly the most wonderful 
hill in the 
world, the 
Peak of 
Hongkong 
Island, or in 
the cramped 
and always 
shady lanes 
which serve as 
the arteries of 
even the 
greatest cities 
of Southern 
China. (For 
H ong kong’s 


narrowest 


ways seem 
wide and 
bright when 
one has 


walked in the 
alleys of Can- 
ton or Amoy, 
roofed over 
with matting 
to keep off 
tropical sun 
and rain.) Yet 
it is exceed- 
ingly hard to 
analyse the 
charm of these 
streets, and easier to recall points about 
them which are calculated to move the 
visitor to disgust. 

For instance, to the newcomer, fresh 
maybe from Europe or from the United 
States, perhaps the most overwhelming 
impression in a Chinese town is the 
smell, which he will probably condemn 


wn 
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A HONGKONG BEGGAR CHILD. 


at once as utterly nauseating. And in 
truth it cannot be said that the odours of 
Canton or of Amoy, reputed among the 
Chinese themselves to be the dirtiest 
cities in their land, are pleasant to any 
nose not accustomed to them by long 
acquaintance. I can well remember my 
first introduction to Canton. Being 
forewarned, I took with me a number of 
Manila cheroots bought in Hongkong, 
to smoke in the sedan-chair which car- 
ried me to the old British yamen, once a 
consulate, next door to the Tartar 
General’s residence. Returning next 
day tobacco-less, on foot, I could meet 
the overpowering stench only by holding 
my breath for as long intervals as pos- 
sible, until all of a sudden a pleasant 
perfume cut through the air, and I 
found I was following in the footsteps 
of a pedlar of greengroceries, in whose 
baskets lay some bundles of spring- 
onions. Never before had I regarded 
the onjon in the light of a sweet scent. 
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Still, the smell of Chinatown 
is not all drains and decayed 
vegetables, as the disgusted 
tourist is apt to declare it to 
be. There are the joss-sticks 
burning in every doorway; 
there are the flowers of which 
all the Chinese are so fond, the 
narcissus, magnolia, frangi- 
panni, lily, rose, and a hundred 
others; there is occasionally, 
perhaps, the faint whiff of 
opium. And _ therefore, the 
sum of it all is often sweet, if 
sickly. At least, so it seems 
now, when it has passed to the 
region of memories. 

Next to smell, colour is the 
great feature of Chinatown. 
Not so much colour in_ the 
inhabitants’ clothes (for even 
in China there is a great deal 
of uniformity in the dress both 
of man and woman, except at 
holiday seasons) as colour in 
their environment. The note 
is given by the gigantic signs, 
all scarlet and gold and black, 
hanging out in front of every 
shop, indicating that here is 
the *‘ Hall of Everlasting Felicity,”’ of 
‘* Mutual Advantage,’’ or whatever the 
firm may choose to style itself, and 
making the streets brilliant alike by day 
and by night, when the lanterns light 
them up. These, and the marvellous 
silks and jades and crystals and orna- 
ments of all kinds on the counters 
behind them, are a most welcome touch 
in the semi-twilight of the great cities, 
where it may truly be said that one can- 
not see the roofs except from the city 
wall; though happily the Chinese, hold- 
ing that ‘‘ a city without a wall is like 
a lady without her trousers,’’ seldom fail 
to provide their cities with good sub- 
stantial encircling walls. It is always 
worth while to mount upon the walls if 
one wishes to appreciate the beauties of 
a Chinese city. Especially is this the 
case with Peking, where the inner 
towns, the Tartar and the Forbidden, 
have often been compared to vast parks. 
But there are charming views to be seen 
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from the ramparts of Canton, too, not 
only outside but inside the walls as well, 
unsuspected gardens, pagodas and 
temples which lose much of their effect 
when seen from too close, and decorated 
roofs charming to any eye which appre- 
ciatcs the grotesquerie of Far Eastern 
architecture. 

But after all it is the people that make 
a city and a street, whether it be in 
China or in the West. And nowhere 
else are the people a more interesting 
study than in China—a study in extreme 
contrasts, of hard workers and indolent 
gentry, of plain-living coolies and over- 
corpulent merchants, of scurrying ped- 
lars and chair-borne officials, all striking 
every observer differently. | Somebody 
once described Canton as ‘‘a city of 
devils,’ terrified no doubt by the 
strangeness of it all. To me it seems 
rather a city of phantoms. The Euro- 
pean tourist is introduced to the Chinese 
as a rule by degrees, maybe 
first at Penang, then at Singa- 
pore, then at Canton. But if 
he could be plunged at once, 
straight from the outer world, 
into Canton’s maze of streets 
and faces, he would, I am sure, 
imagine himself in a dream. 
And after one has left the East 
for some years, somehow the 
dream-idea_ formulates _ itself 
whenever one’s thoughts go 
back to Canton. 

Amid the crowd of people in 
this dream there 
vividly a few types. For 
instance, there is the fat- 
paunched shopkeeper, in his 
long blue gown, his white 
socks, his neat black shoes 
with thick white soles, his 
black skull-cap topped by a red 
button, with a_ benevolent- 
looking face that smiles as he 
sizes up his customer, and—if 
he be European or American 
and not known as a friend— 
calculates how much he can 
safely overcharge him. 


stand out 


Then there is the running 
coolie or pedlar, with his stout 


BUDDHIST PRIEST 


bamboo pole across his shoulder, with 
a basket, a small table laden with 
wares, or a water can slung at 
each end. With a body rigid down 
to the waist, and most of the year 
also naked down to the same point, 
he trots patiently along, grunting that 
people may know he is coming and make 
way for him, or else crying the name of 
what he has for sale—maybe food, at 
the sight of which the tourist turns up 
his nose in horror, but usually (so I have 
been told by Europeans bolder than my- 
self who have ventured to taste) quite 
palatable and nourishing. After all, 
when one lives on about 24d. a day or 
less, cannot expect many other 
qualities than these in one’s food. Rice, 
with some pickles to flavour it, a few 
glutinous cakes, some sugar-cane and 
cheap fruit, such a diet enables the 
Chinese labourer to live and to work 
hard. On it thrives the man you may 


one 
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see anywhere, in Hongkong or on the 
Chinese mainland, toiling patiently in 
a pair of blue cotton drawers tucked up 
nearly to the thigh, with no jacket on, 
his skin tanned by the sun as red as any 
American Indian’s, and upon his head a 
big circular straw hat or a cap round 
which his queue is coiled. The same 
man you may see at rest on tropical 
nights, sleeping out in streets, prefer- 
ably in the gutter, with his head as likely 
as not over a drain; for the Chinaman 
proverbially has no nose. Necessarily, 
he is a creature of few luxuries and with 
few passions. But one passion he has 
which he must gratify, and that is for 
gambling. Even the rickshaw coolie 
must occasionally visit the fantan-houses 
to stake his few cents on yut, yi, sahm, 
or sse, the four numbers which lie open 
to the intending punter. And when he 
cannot play fantan, he can at least 
gamble over his meals, the pedlar often 
carrying a bundle of straws of different 
lengths, by drawing one of which his 
customer is entitled to different quanti- 
ties of food. 

Then there is the beggar, the most 
terrible of all sights, and unhappily most 
common, too; though perhaps this is 
only to be expected in a land of such 


large population and of such  wide- 
spread poverty as China. It is impos- 
sible even now not to shudder at the 


thought of an old beggarman lying 
outside the gate of the Tartar General’s 
yamen in Canton six or seven years ago, 
dying quite unheeded by the passing 
crowd. And as horrible is that of a 
leper beggar in Amoy, who thrust out 
his poor maimed hands to excite com: 
passion and extort alms. ‘‘ Cumsaw, 
taipan . cumsaw, taipan-ah’’ (‘‘A 
gift, master, a gift ! ’’) is the mendicant’s 
universal requtst, first heard by me from 
the lips of the little beggar-boy, with his 
elf-like baby. brother strapped to his 
back, who used to haunt the road be- 
tween the Hongkong Hotel and Club, 
and patter alongside the Western visi- 
tors with a plaintive cry and an out- 
stretched hand at the end of a yellow- 
brown arm as thin as a chair-leg. 
Children on the whole, however, look 
happy in China, happier than their peers 
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in the Western world. They are every- 
where to be seen playing and working, 
mudpie-making, bricklaying, sewing—if 
they are girls—and generally imitating 
their parents without fear of being. 
driven away by angry scolding, as might 
happen elsewhere. (One cannot imagine 
the British workman allowing his little 
sons at his side, half-helping, half- 
hindering him, as he builds a house or 
mends a road.) If the child is very 
young, in summer-time he may go 
about entirely unclad, and I have seen a 
sewing-woman sitting in a lane at work 
while her little boy rolled on the ground 
naked and cheerful, his stomach comi- 
cally distended with the meal of steamed 
rice which had just been administered 
to him. No children are more fascin- 
ating than those of China, if once they 
can be persuaded to shake off their terror 
of the European. In the villages they 
naturally remain wild and shy, and the 
rare foreigner is greeted almost univcr- 
sally with childish shouts of fan kwet-ah, 
as he approaches, which are followed by 
a precipitate retreat into the houses 
when the ‘‘ Foreign Devil ’’ is actually 
at hand. The parents, it is to be feared, 
do not take much trouble to check the 
contumelious greetings wherewith their 
children hail the foreigner. 

The stout amah, or Chinese nurse, is 
a type not unknown even in London. 
Like her in appearance are thousands of 
women in the streets of China; women 
of the lower classes, for one does not 
see a lady in the streets, a sedan-chair 
completely concealing her from the 
public gaze when she ventures abroad. 
But besides the stout ones there are also 
the withered crones, with scarcely a hair 
or a tooth left, frail, bent caricatures of 
old age, stumping along very often (if 
they be Cantonese) on the ‘‘ golden lily ”’ 
feet which a portion of the Chinese race 
admires so much in its women. Fat 
and thin alike, these Chinese women, in 
spite of the respect for man which is in- 
culcated in them from their earliest 
years, have moments when they assert 
themselves vigorously. There lingers 
in my memory yet the shrill voice of a 
shrewish wife who shouted after her 





coolie husband until he had gone quite 
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a quarter of a mile away from her down 
the Praya in Hongkong. He was wise 
enough not to answer her back, but the 
rickshaw and chair-men jeeringly en- 
couraged the wife, and exhibited great 
delight over the affair. 

A very frequent figure in the crowd is 
the priest, Buddhist or Taoist, the for- 
mer clean-shaven, the latter tonsured. 
and both alike in South China clad in 
grey robes. 
The priests 
are very gene- 
rally held in 
scant favour 
in the towns 
and spoken of 
with the same 
ribaldry which 
was bestowed 
on the mediez- 
val “Grey 
Brothers.’’ 
But some- 
times they 
succeed in 
gaining for 
themselves a 
better reputa- 
tion, as for 
instance the 
Buddhist 


monks have 
done at the 
great Hing 


Wan (*‘ Happy 
Clouds’’) 
monastery not 
far from Can- 


ton. Sailing 
up the Pearl GRANITE 
or West OUTSIDE 


x i ¥ @ #8, 

through the Shuiheng gorges, near 
the old provincial capital of Kwang- 
tung, and landing to tramp through 
the paddy-fields, and up a_ cloud- 
capped hill to the hospitable guest- 
chamber of the monastery, I and 
two friends once spent an unique Easter 
Sunday in the company of the most 
amiable priests of the Hing Wan. No 
Buddhist, whether priest or layman, 
could ask for a more charming spot in 
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which to contemplate the transience of 
all life, as fleeting as the clouds which 
swept around the monastery or the 
spray of the Fei Shui ‘‘ Flying Water,”’ 
the cascade which dropped from the 
mountain-side on its way to join the 
stream which runs into the Pearl River. 
One priest, in particular, at the Happy 
Clouds, was a man of singular charm 
and intelligence, and to him by good 
fortune fell 
the task of 
looking after 
the guests of 
the monastery 
at the Easter- 
tide when our 
visit was paid. 
He was a true 


Lao Yeh, 
** Old Bro- 
ther.’’ But 
alas ! such are 
very rare 
among the 


priests of 
China. 

To come 
back to Can- 
ton after an 
excursion to 
the Happy 
Clouds is in- 
deed to leave 
peace for hub- 
bub and _tur- 
moil. Not 
even at night 
is there quiet 
in the great 
city, for it is 
the duty of 
night - watch- 
prove their vigil- 
ance by making a constant noise. I 
slept (or tried to sleep) myself at the 
old yamen, and the Tartar General’s 
guards next door kept their gongs at 
work incessantly through the dark 
hours. By this means they assured 
their master that they were not asleep at 
their posts and also, of course, warned 
burglars that it would be useless to 
break into the General’s palace. Bur- 
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men in China to 
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glars, robbers, brigands—call them 
what you will—are the curse of the 
Southern coast provinces of China, and 
it is little that the easy-going police or 
military (both now in the process of 
drastic reformation, however) can do to 
check them. When caught, the 
brigand can, of course, be made a ter- 
rible*example—as was one whom I saw 
once in a cage near the Gate of Precious 
Virtue, Canton, exhibited in the cage all 
day for the jeers of the poputace, and 
condemned after three months of this 
treatment to be beheaded. 

The late Li Hung-chang, a ruthless 
enemy of disorderly characters, signal- 
ised his vice-royality of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi by having special cages set up 
on one of the wharves of Canton in 
which evildoers were slowly strangled to 


death, having a rest for their chins but 
no support for their feet. 

But since brigands are hard to catch, 
it is common to entice them to come over 
to the side of law and order by offering 
them posts under Government. In a 
body of Customs’ policemen whom an 
obliging official lined up for me to photo- 
graph on Christmas morning just be- 
yond the frontier of the Portuguese 
colony of Macao, at least three were 
notorious ex-robbers, as their com- 
mander (who, by the way, was a de- 
serter from the United States Navy) 
informed me. The proverb, ‘‘ Set a 
thief to catch a thief,’’ ought to have a 
Chinese equivalent, for nowhere is it 
more acted upon than in the Flowery 
Land. 
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THE INCIDENT AT DEEPING POOL. 


By SPENCER R. BLYTH. 


Author of ‘‘ Mary Branksome’s Step”’ ‘ 


ture in Disguise,’’ ‘* The Manor Ghost, 


CHAPTER I. 


_ OW a man can put any credence 

H in a story of that description 

baffles my _ understanding.” 

Frank Gerard spoke in a loud aside 

to Major Dallard, who was standing 
near. 

For a moment the singularly pale face 
of Richard Assingham flamed a sudden 
crimson; then the _ blood sharply 
receding, looking straight at Gerard, 
‘* And why not?’’ he enquired. 

The young soldier shifted his glance 
under the other’s keen scrutiny. 

Assingham was not often betrayed 
into open controversy, but to-night in 
a heated argument he had related an 
astonishing incident of an_ occult 
character at which Gerard had 
expressed open incredulity. 

‘** Well——”’ Assingham’s eyes 
narrowed in their regard of the other’s 
face. ‘‘ I am waiting for the reason of 
your scepticism.”’ 

Young Gerard laughed. He had 
recently received promotion and was 
inclined to be important over the event. 
‘* In the first place,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have 
yet to meet the man who, unless he had 
dined not wisely but too well, had on 
first-hand evidence seen a reliable spook ; 
it usually happens to be ‘ my friend,’ or 
‘my friend’s friend.’ ”’ 

‘* On that flimsy pretext you discredit 
my story.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not exactly discrediting 
you,’’ Gerard shrugged lightly, ‘‘ a man 
may, in my oovinion, imagine anything 
he chooses.”’ 

Assingham reddened. 
to see is to believe.”’ 


** Some say, 
A queer inflection 
lay in Assingham’s voice. ‘‘ Would you 
care to try the experiment? ”’ 


‘““You keep a tame spook on 


“ce 


The Thought Incarnate,’’ ‘‘ An Adven- 
** ** Lake’s Temptation,”’ etc. 


exhibition then? ”’ 
the group of men. 

‘*No,’’ said Assingham, ‘‘I can’t 
oblige far, but I know a_ house 
presumably haunted. Deeping Pool it 
is called; it has stood empty now for 
many years, and if I were to tell the 
owner (a friend of mine) you were 
intent upon probing the mystery con- 
nected with the place, he would, I am 
sure, be only too pleased to put the 
house at our disposal.”’ 

** By Jove, then I’m agreed.”’ 

‘* 1 wonder,”’ said Assingham, “‘ if it 
would be convenient for you to come on 
the night of the 24th; that happens to 
be the anniversary on which the tragedy 
at Deeping Pool occurred.’’ 

‘* All right, I'll be there 
Assingham, pistols? ”’ 

‘* I will leave that to your discretion,’ 
answered Assingham, 


A laugh ran among 


so 





I say, Mr. 


’ 


A little later the party in the club 
smoking-room dissolved. 
As the train slowed down at the 


obscure country station of Deeping on 
the night of the 24th, Gerard found 
himself the only passenger alighting. 
Ascertaining from the station-master 
that his destination was only a_ short 
distance he decided to walk. 
‘* But you never mean you are going 

the Pool yourself, sir; why, the 
whole house is tumbling into ruin, it 
has been closed for years; the place has 
a nasty name hereabouts.’’ 

Gerard laughed, ‘‘ Oh, that’s what I 
have come to investigate.”’ 

The station-master looked 
‘* Are you alone, sir? ”’ 


to 


dubious. 


‘* No, an acquaintance is joining me, 
a Mr. Richard Assingham; you may 
know him, perhaps.’’ 

‘* Why, yes, he was down here last 
summer, stayed by himself at the Pool 


3 


uw 
we 
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for nearly a week, then left one morning 
early in no end of a hurry.” The 
station-master leaned a little closer. 
‘* | happened to be on the platform when 
he came up, he looked to me for all the 
world like a man scared silly.’’ 

Gerard laughed again, not quite so 
easily. 

‘* Some foiks are easily scared—well, 
good night, station-master.”’ 

‘*Good night, sir. I wouldn’t be 
going to spend the night in that mouldy 
hole for any money.”’ 

Gerard caught the words as_ he 
turned away into the twilight. 

Deeping Pool lay off the main road, 


and was approached only by _ what 
appeared to be littlke more than a 
country lane winding through the 


valley. The Autumn night had closed 
in with storm and rain. A heavy rack 
of cloud swept the heavens overhead. 
A gale was blowing. 

As Gerard pushed open the creaking 
gate, and picked his way through the 
drenched and tangled growth over- 
running the grounds, he came suddenly 
upon the lake from which Deeping 
Pool evidently derived it’s name, a 
black stretch of stagnant water lying 
to the front of the house. The dancing 
flicker of a wood fire through a lower 
casement window brought a sense of 
cheer to Gerard. 

He gave the bell a sharp pull and 
before the harsh tinkling had ceased 
Assingham himself appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘*So you have turned up,’’ he said. 
‘* I was beginning to fancy perhaps you 
had abandoned your project, left me 
to face a possible midnight adventure 
alone; but I am very glad you have 
come.’’ He extended his hand cor- 
dially. After depositing his wet over- 
coat in the hall, Gerard followed his 
host for the evening into the dining- 
room, a low ceiled spacious apartment. 
On the wide open hearth the wood fire 
he had seen from without spluttered and 
crackled merrily. 

‘*T and an ancient celebrity from the 
village,’’ said Assingham, ‘‘ who acts 
as custodian at the Pool, were here this 
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afternoon to get things habitable upon 
your arrival. I suggested he should 
stay and make a third, but he viewed 
my proposal with marked disfavour. 
Gerard laughed and glanced round, 
his eyes lighting upon the table where a 


meal lay in readiness. ‘* Looks snug 
enough,’’ he said. 
Assingham followed his glance. 


‘* The repast gracing the board is the 
best the hamlet of Deeping can produce. 
Shall we try its quality? ’’ 

Gerard agreed. 

‘** This is not your first acquaintance 
with the Pool,’’ Gerard’s eyes had 
grown quizzical. 

‘*No,”’ said Assingham without betray- 
ing the smallest change of expression. 

‘*And rumour has it that on that 
previous occasion you left one morning 
a trifle unexpectedly.’’ 

‘‘I left one morning, 
answered Assingham, 

‘* You are not inclined to give your 
experiences. 

‘** Well, not just at present; our first 
concern is with to-night. But when we 
have investigated the haunted suite of 
apartments I will, if you like, relate the 
history connected with them.’’ 

After a little desultory conversation, 
as the two sat smoking at the close of 
the meal Assingham rose to his feet. 
‘““What do you say to a tour of 
inspection before we settle down com- 
fortably over the fire? ”’ 

** By all means,’’ Gerard rose with 
alacrity. Assingham took one of the 
candles with which the room was lit, 
and they proceeded to the hall. 

At the further end a wide staircase 
led to the storey above. The two men 
mounted side by side in silence, their 
footsteps echoing behind them as they 
trod the uncarpeted boards. At the 
top of the stairway ran a long gallery. 


certainly,” 


Several doors opened upon it. At one 
Assingham paused. 
‘‘These are the renowned apart- 


ments.’’ He pushed the door softly 
open. A breath of damp mildewed air 
crept out. The flame of the candle 
flickered for a moment unsteadily, then 
brightened. 
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‘HARK! LISTEN! ”’ 
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They entered, Gerard glancing critic- 
ally about him. The room seemed full 
of strange fantastic shadows, lit only 
by the candle’s solitary ray. 

In one corner stood the skeleton 
frame of a gaunt four-post bed, 
stripped of all drapery save a pair of 
faded yellow curtains hanging from the 
canopy, overhead. Opposite to Gerard 
was a great chest and a pile of antique 
chairs turned one upon another. 

“This is my _ lady’s boypdoir.’ 
Assingham crossed the floor as_ he 
spoke. ‘‘ I suppose the tragedy really 
started here.’’ He had entered a 
small chamber opening from the large 
one. Gerard followed him in, A quaint 
rosewood dressing-table with spindle 
legs and some faded watercolours were 
the only furnishing. The green paper 
in places was peeling from the walls. 

Gerard sniffed, ‘*‘ Jove, what a rotten 
smell.”’ 

‘* Ah, the house lies in the very 
centre of the valley. Now for Lord 
Assingham’s_ dressing-room, and we 
have completed our inspection.’’ 

‘* Lord Assingham !’”’ 

‘**Yes, undoubtedly a namesake of 
mine, though I have never been able to 
trace the slightest relationship.’’ 

They re-entered the large room, 
passing from it to a small one, very 
similar in size and shape to that they 
had just quitted. The reek of damp 
was even more noticeable here ; in places 
on the wall lay an oozing moisture. 
Gerard drew his fingers along a piece 
of painted woodwork, leaving behind a 
gleaming streak. 

‘* See there,’’ he cried. 

They stood for a moment in silent 
scrutiny. 

‘** Well,’’ said Assingham, ‘‘ what is 
your opinion? ”’ 

‘* A beastly damp hole; I vote we get 
back to our wood fire before catching 
a chill.” 

‘* Yes, but,’’ Assingham’s eyes were 
fixed on Gerard, in them a _ curious 
glitter as of a question, or it might have 
been a half expectant fear. He slightly 
raised his hand. ‘‘ Listen.”’ 

** Well? ”’ said Gerard shortly. 


’ 


” 


‘*Oh, nothing—yet I could have 
sworn—faugh—my fancy, of course.”’ 
Assingham moved abruptly. 

A gust of wind shrieked against the 
creaking casements. 

‘* Fancy?’’ cried Gerard sharply, a 
ring of excitement in his voice. ‘* You 
might fancy anything a night like this.”’ 
He gave himself a quick uncomfortable 
shake. ‘‘ 1 propose we -return to the 
dining-room.’’ P 

Assingham _re-enteréd the larger 
apartment. It lay in silence. As they 
passed in the dim candle flicker their 
shadows, colossal on the bare walls, 
danced upwards to the ceiling. Once 
Assingham looked back at Gerard, sup- 
pressed excitement in his eyes. A 
thought unspoken flashed between them, 
a consciousness, an almost physical 
sense of the nearness of some invisible 
but potent personality. 

Gerard was angry at a sudden feeling 
of relief as they gained the long gallery. 

As though perceiving this, Assing- 
ham having locked the door, ‘‘ I agree 
with you,’’ he said. ‘‘ It is pleasanter 
on the outside of these old disused 
rooms.”’ 

‘““Oh, they are only confoundedly 
damp,’’ answered Gerard shortly. 


CHAPTER II. 


Once in the dining-room the two men 
drew their chairs -closely about the 
wood fire. The storm which earlier in 
the evening had seémed ‘to ‘abate had 
returned with increased violénce; the 
sharp current of air in the chimney 
sent the flame now and again whirling 
out on to the open hearth. 

Without preamble, in a_ slightly 
raised voice, Assingham began his 
narrative. 

‘* Years back,’’ he said, ‘‘the Pool 
was the property of a Lord Assingham, 
at the time of this story already a man 
in early middle life. A curious fellow, 
a pedant, and a recluse, but possessed 
of great wealth. In spite of his 
eccentric habits the eligible ladies of the 
neighbourhood set their caps at him, 
but their blandishments proved vain. 
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Then one day he astonished Deeping by 
bringing to the Pool a beautiful actress 
as his wife. On her part, I suppose, 
a marriage of convenience, for she 
was penniless and in debt. She was a 
woman of extraordinary charm, and my 
lord soon became consumed _ with 
jealousy at the attention she was con- 
stantly receiving, especially in the case 
of a young squire, a dare-devil fellow 
whose mad infatuation for the 
grew the talk of the countryside. 
The climax was reached at a 
masked county ball. My lord, feigning 
an indisposition, excused himself from 
going. My lady departed in high 
feather alone, but he followed her in an 
unknown disguise, watching her dance 
incessantly throughout the evening with 
the gay squire, and hearing on every 
hand the whispered insinuation of the 
idle throng. My lord returned ‘to the 
Pool like a man possessed- and waited 
for my lady’s coming, but my lady 
tarried long and arrived very late, or 
rather early in the morning, for the 


lady 


dawn was creeping to the sky. Like a 
considerate wife, she dismissed the 
carriage at the entrance gate. But as 


she approached the Pool, my lord him- 
self threw wide the ponderous front 
door and bade her welcome. She 
passed in, my lord following her closely 
up the stairs and into her boudoir. 
There the insane passion in his heart 


must have leaped into his face. My 
lady, looking up, screamed. Seizing 
the silken wrap she wore about her 


shoulders he twisted it tight with intent 
to strangle her, but she broke from his 
murderous grasp and fled down the 
gallery, my lord in hot pursuit. On—on 
down the shallow oaken stairs, fled my 
lady, fleet of foot as the wind, but my 
lord must have followed at an amazing 
pace. One supposes that she, looking 
back over her shoulder, saw his venge- 
ful face and outstretched hand within 
an ace of her, for she rushed on through 
the open door, which my lord had for- 
close, and 


gotten to so straight on, 
into the black water of the lake, and 
there in her gorgeous masque dress 


sank in the deep mud inch by inch, and 
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my lord stood on the bank and moved 
neither hand nor foot to save.”’ 
Assingham ceased speaking. The 
gale roared in the wide chimney, ending 
suddenly with a note like that of a 
human cry. Assingham leaped to his 
feet with outstretched arm, he seemed 
literally to tower above Gerard, his face 
had grown livid. 
** Hark—listen.”’ 


They heard the 
returning gust of 


wind swept into 
tumult and violence, trumpeting through 
the trees of the garden. 

‘* Good heavens, what was that?’’ 
Gerard sprang all at once from his chair. 
Faint yet indescribably horrible, as the 
rush of the wind died away, there rang 
out unmistakably the sound of a 
woman’s terrified scream. 

‘“I say, what was that?’’ he cried 
hoarsely, his eyes fastened upon Assing- 
ham; he felt himself being swept into 
the same current of deadly that 
gripped the other man. 

Before the horror on Assingham’s 

Gerard stood in a_ spellbound 
immovability, dully awaiting impending 
developments of which he seemed to 
have a foreknowledge. Ah, 
that heavy thud—it was falling furniture 
violently overthrown by someone in 
desperate flight. The crash open of a 
door, and along the gallery and down 
the bare staircase, the click of flying 
high-heeled shoes, following them grim, 
heavy, the steps of the pursuer. Nearer 
came the wild patter of the racing feet, 
but those behind were gaining on them, 
closer—with a sudden shudder through 
all his frame, Gerard awoke to activity. 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket he 
drew out a revolver. With a bound 
he reached the door and flung it wide, 
the glow from within streaming out into 
the hall beyond. On the threshold he 
stayed, arrested. Through the band of 
light something seemed to flash past 
him, and just beyond there in the dark- 
ness, was that the glimmer of a white 
dress? The next moment Gerard flung 
himself upon the front entrance, 
wrenching like a madman at the bolts 
and bars by which it was_ secured. 
The ponderous tront door burst open. 


fear 


face, 


curious 
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Assingham had pursued him into the 
hall. 

‘* Gerard—Gerard, what are you 
doing? ”’ 

The other gave no answer. A gust 
of wind whirled in puffing out the light 
Assingham carried. They were plunged 
in a midnight blackness. Assingham 
caught the sound of Gerard’s footsteps 
dying into distance and silence—then 
came a splash, a wild cry. 

‘Gerard, what has happened, I say, 
speak? ’’ But the fury of the gale in 
mockery caught and scattered Assing- 
ham’s words. In desperate haste he 
dashed from the house and down the 
steps to the margin of the lake, peering 
before him with straining eyeballs. <A 
break in the driving cloud showed. the 
moon's face for a moment; by its light 
Assingham could distinguish a dark 
shape struggling in the water of the 
Pool. 


Gerard, hold on, I’m coming to 
your aid.”’ 

** But I’m drowning—sinking in the 
mud, inch by inch—she’s dragging me 
down.’’ 

Assingham grasped the branches of 
an overhanging shrub and leaning out 
over the lake stretched forth a hand. 

‘** Look out, catch hold.’’' 

An agenised arm shot from the water. 
Assingham seized it, then began 
dragging the half-drowned man to the 
bank. He helped him up the slippery 
edge and hurried him across the grass 
to the house. Once inside the dining- 
room, ‘*‘ Now strip,’’ ordered Assing- 
ham promptly, ‘‘ and curl up in_ this 
travelling rug I brought along with 
me.”’ 

Assingham heaped some fresh logs of 
wood on to the fire. Gerard appeared 
too dazed and bewildered to offer any 
resistance, but cosily ensconced in the 
warm folds of the travelling wrap, he 
speedily fell into a doze. Assingham 
watching him smiled, ‘‘ All right, my 
dear fellow, nothing could be more 
satisfactory; but a man that can fall 
asleep like that after such an adventure 
must be a remarkably sound animal.”’ 

Then Assingham endeavoured to 
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follow Gerard’s 
indifferent results. 

It was not until the next day, and the 
two men were well on tk ir way to 
town, that the subject of their midnight 
episode was broached. 

Gerard was the first to speak, break- 
ing a long spell of silence. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said tentatively, ‘‘ I suppose after what 
has happened you will expect me to be 
fairly converted to your own way of 
thinking.’”’ 

‘* Without my previous experience? ”’ 
asked Assingham. 

** Yes—yes,’’ Gerard answered rather 
testily. 

Assingham smiled, then added in a 
quick change of voice, ‘‘ But what on 
earth where you doing with yourself in 
the lake? ’”’ 

Gerard reddened, hesitated. ‘‘ The 
truth is,’’ he blurted out, ‘‘ 1 never 
remember in all my life falling into 
such a beastly funk.’’ 

A singular expression lay on Assing- 
ham’s face. 


example, but with 





‘* The one idea that possessed me,”’ 
Gerard continued, ‘* was to escave from 
the house and the place, and in my 
frantic endeavour I plunged headlong 
into the pool. I should have been 
drowned,”’ he added with sudden con- 
viction, ‘‘ if you had not been on the 
spot. It seemed to me for all the world 
as though something were dragging me 
down—down—faugh.”’ 

‘““My dear Gerard,’’ Assingham’s 
voice expressed mild incredulity, ‘1 
did not ask you to believe anything so 
amazing as that when you laughed my 
views into ridicule the other night.”’ 

‘“*Ah, I know,’’ Gerard answered 
quickly. 

There was a pause. 


‘ , 


* Look here,’ 
said Assingham, ‘‘1 propose we keep 
this episode dark, we can express our- 
selves as perfectly satisfied with our 
investigation, but for the present 
decline to say anything further. Are 
you agreed? ’’ 

‘* Most willingly so.’’ Gerard’s voice 
showed an unmistakable relief. 


os And this is Deeping Pool.” 
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ASSINGHAM PURSUED HIM. 


POOL. 
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Five years had passed, and Gerard 
and Assingham were standing on a large 
circle of green, in form something like 
a huge bowl. Round its slanting rim 
grew white and purple rhododendrons 
now a profusion of blossom. 

Answering to Gerard’s remark, ‘‘ It 
was Deeping Pool once,’’ Assingham 
replied, ‘‘ now, it is Deeping Hollow.”’ 
He glanced back at the _ ancient 
mansion, homelike and_ renovated. 
‘* We have giver the name to the whole 
place.”’ 

‘But this is the exact spot of 
the old pool. You have had _ it 
filled up.”* 

‘* Yes, you see, I came here as a 
bachelor. As a married man I had 
to consider; the thing was distinctly 
unhealthy.’’ 

‘* Ah,”’’ Gerard spoke absently. In 
his mind lay a thought, a_ thought 
which, in the presence of the bright 
sunshine, the brilliant day, it seemed 
incongruous to put into speech. At 


length. ‘““And_ the _ story,’’ he 
ventured, ‘‘did you bury that away 
also. 


’ 


‘“‘ The story.’’ Assingham’s sensitive 
hands moved restlessly. ‘‘ Yes—there 
were some legendary fragments which 
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could on occasion be pieced into, what 
you might term, a story.”’ 

For a moment the two looked into 
each other’s eyes. A new light sprang 
into Gerard’s. 

‘* Ah, I understand,’’ he said slowly. 
‘““You see, I have read your book, 
Dominant Mind, so 1 comprehend.”’ 

A whimsical smile of entreaty lay on 
Assingham’s lips. 

‘Forgive me, my 
me.”’ 

‘* Forgive you for making me_ the 
subject of one of your early experi- 
ments? Well, I was at the time 
perhaps a bit of a conceited ass. Yes, 
I suppose I must forgive you, though 
I feel you ought to have had a penalty 
of some kind.”’ 

‘*T had that.”’ 

** When? ”’ 

‘* When I was leaning over Deeping 
Pool desperately trying to save a fast 
sinking man. And long afterwards 
there were nights when I would wake 
with the sweat pouring down my face— 
in night visions I had been enacting 
over again that fateful moment. If 
penalty is the condition, then I have 
your pardon.”’ 

The two shook hands. 


friend, forgive 





A MAN OF RESOURCE. 


POET, an Artist, a Maker of Soap, 

And a Chef who was noted for sauces and sweets, 
Were tied on the First of July with a rope 

Intent on performing some hill-climbing feats. 


The Poet was burly and had a red nose; 

The Soap-Maker wore his hair long and in curls; 
The Artist was clad in outrageous loud clothes, 

And the Chef had a lisp and an eye for the girls. 


Now in moments of peril the character’s stripped 
From all the‘disguises that compass it round. 
On a dangerous slope the Soap-Maker slipped 


And hung in suspense 


o’er a chasm profound. 


The Poet shed tears and his nose lost its fire; 

The Artist shrieked wildly and green grew his face; 
But the Chef with a coolness I can but admire 

Just scrambled the Soap-Maker back to his place. 
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A HUMAN SKETCH. 
By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 





HEY never knew his name even, 
T those simple Cornish folk. 

He had come to them from the 
great world without; blown, perhaps, 
to the refuge of St. Nevin, the tarry 
little fishing village tucked away under 
the Cornish cliffs, by storm and stress of 
fate. There he took ground. The 
fisher folk accepted him as_ plain 
‘* Mister,’’ for he was silent as to his 
name, equally silent on all other points 
concerning himself. 

A youngish man, too, 
shipwreck. It was not his fault, per- 
haps. He may have been pushed to it. 
The upright carriage of the figure, the 
steady, well-opened eye, were not such 
as to betoken deliberate wrong. Rather 
did they point to the man who had 
suffered for the misdeeds of others. 

** Ay, ay, he could tell a queer story,”’ 
said old Simon Veal, the boat-builder, as 
he and his tap-room cronies discussed 
the stranger on that dull winter after- 
noon. 

Skipper Iago nodded. 

‘* Dragged anchor, and drifted on the 
rocks,’’ he said. ‘‘ That’s about the 
way of it. Friends fell away from him 
when the crash came and left him 
stranded. Pity; for he’s given a help- 
ing-hand to many a poor creature here 
since he’s been among us.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, that he has,”’ 
others. 

The group in the tap-room broke 
up. As they issued into the wintry 
afternoon they were met by a fierce, 
brine-laden gush of wind, which howled 
for a moment round the corners of the 
little inn, and then died down. The 
blood-red sun was sinking through a 
canopy of leaden cloud; the white- 
crested billows rolled heavily in towards 


to have made 


assented the 


shore, breaking with a 

crash on the pebbly beach. 
Skipper lago shook his head as he 

gazed westward into the dying day. 

‘* Bad night it’s going to be,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There’s a gale rushing up from 
the sou’-west. It'll be here before 
morning. Happen it will bring a ship 
or two with it. The Almighty pity them 
if they strike on the Helstone Reef.” 

* * * * 

Skipper lago was right. At mid- 
night the gale burst upon St. Nevin in 
all its howling fury. The lightning 
flashed out of the ink-black sky ; driving 
sheets of rain were swept before the 
maddened wind; while the roar of the 
sea was as “‘ the noise of many waters.”’ 

In his room in a humble fisherman's 
cottage sat the stranger. Under the 
light of a shaded lamp a book lay open 
on the table, but he had turned away 
from it. With head resting on his hand 
he was gazing abstractedly into the fire, 
giving listless ear to the thunder of the 
sea and the rumble of shingle as it was 
swept by the backwash. 

Presently he rose and crossed over to 
the window. Drawing aside the blind 
he looked out into the blackness of the 
night and sea. It seemed to hold him. 
Perhaps it was typical of the darkness 
which had settled on his own life. 

Suddenly, out of the black void sea- 
wards, a fiery streak shot up into the 
night. It towards the inky 
heavens, curved downwards again, and 
burst silently into dropping jets of fire. 

He knew what it was. A rocket: a 
signal of distress. There was a ship 
driving on shore. 

He hustled on a thick coat and hurried 
out. The sweeping blast of the storm 
took his breath away. 


thunderous 


soared 
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He struggled against it with bent 
head, making his way towards the beach. 

Others were there before him. 
Lanterns moved to and fro in the dark- 
ness. Indistinct forms, clad in sou’ 
westers and oilskins, could be seen in 
the gloom. 

The men, of whom Skipper lago was 
one, ‘came together in a group. All 
eyes were turned seawards. Out there, 
where the billows crashed and thun- 
dered on the deadly Helstone Reef, a 
vessel had struck. 

The stranger joined the group of 
silent watchers. Skipper lago turned 
to him. He read the mute inquiry in 
his eyes, and placed his hand to his 
bearded mouth. 

‘“A big ship,” he bellowed. 
on the Helstones. Look! ”’ 

There came a lightning flash at that 
moment, revealing the doomed vessel. 
She was canting over on the reef, the 
waves pounding her mercilessly, the 
spray dashing high across her. The 
crew were swarming up the rigging, 
turning their white, despairing faces 
shorewards. 

For a moment the scene stood out 
with startling vividness. Then black- 
ness fell again. 

The stranger touched Iago on the arm. 

*“ Any chance of reaching them? ’’ he 
shouted. 

** Not a chance.’ 

** The lifeboat ? ”’ 

‘** Five miles away.’ 

‘* The boats. here? ”’ 

** Useless in such a sea. 

someone . 


’ 


** Fast 


’ 


, 


Only way 
swim out with 


a line.’ 
‘* Get the line ready.’ 
The word was passed. It thrilled 

through the little group on the beach. 

Someone rushed off to a cottage, and 

was back again quickly with a coil of 

rope. 


The stranger had cast aside his coat 
and outer garments. He stood there 
on the storm-swept beach, an upstand- 
ing, manly figure, while Iago fastened 
the rope around his waist and shouted a 
few words of advice in his ear. 

They held their breath, those hardy 
fisher folk, when they saw him make 
the plunge. He had timed it well! 
The backwash swept him out into deep 
water. For a moment or two they saw 
his head bobbing up and down in the 
gleam of the lanterns. Then he was 
lost to sight. 

Tense, breathless minutes passed. 
lago, who was paying out the line, felt 
it sag at times as if the swimmer had 
gone under. But no! Again came the 
steady pull which told he was still fight- 
ing his way to the ship. 

He reached it after a_ prolonged 
struggle. A lightning flash showed 
him clambouring up the side amidst the 
cloud of spray. The line was stretched 
at last from ship to shore. 

Eight of the drenched crew worked 
their way along it to safety. The ninth 
was in the act of crossing through the 
raging surf when the line suddenly fell 
away. At the same. moment, even 
above the roar of the storm, came a long- 
drawn despairing cry from seawards. 

A shudder passed through those on 
the beach. 

‘ She’s gone!’ they cried. 

It was true. The lightning flashed 
forth again, but it showed a blank where 
the ship had been. She was gone: 
gone with the remnant of the crew and 
the stranger who had sought to save 
them. 

The sea restored his body on next 
day. He lies in a corner of the little 
St. Nevin churchyard. The stone which 
marks the spot, and which records his 
brave deed, bears the simple heading— 


” 


‘““ One UNKNOWN.”’ 
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By J. Harris Strong, M.A., 


Hon. General Secretary of The Caravan Club. 


The Meet of the Club at Coulsden, at 
Mr. Joseph Tucker’s farm, began on 
Thursday, July 14th, 
and, though the official 
function ended on Mon- 
day, July 18th, many of the members 
and their friends stayed on by kind per- 
mission of the proprietor. The first 
three days were fine, the last—Monday 
——Wet. 

The numerous vans, interspersed with 
tents of many hues and sizes, pitched 
in a grove of fine elms 
and bounded by a hedge 
of wild roses in full 
bloom, made up a delightfully artistic 
picture. The field in which the Meet 
was held was about four acres in extent, 
and the highest point (500 feet) in the 


Caravan Meet. 


An Artistic 


Function. 


district. All the arrangements for the 
comfort of the visitors proved most 
satisfactory. The Boy Scouts under 


Scout Master Wilkin efficiently guarded 
the approach to the camp by day and 
night, and performed many other 
equally important duties. On Thursday 
night an arranged alarm of fire was 
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given and to it the Boy Scouts re- 
sponded with inspiriting promptness. 
Some sports got up for them were 
keenly entered into and heartily en- 
joyed. All who were present entered 
into the spirit of the occasion with the 
true zeal of the caravanner, and the 
universally expressed opinion was that 
the Meet was'a great success. 

At the tea hour, especially, on every 
day of the Meet, the pitch presented a 
charming sight. Each 
group of caravanners 
had their own tea-table, 
decked with white napery and bowls of 
flowers, spread under the trees beside 
their van. Visits were exchanged; 
spirits ran high; laughter rang out now 
from this side of the camp, now from 
that; then came the smoke curling from 
pipe, cigar, or cigarette—the delightful 
open-air siesta with the fading light, 
and as evening drew on the gradual 
lighting up of vans and tents and 
hanging lanterns, the darting of a 
Scout across the grass in the execution 
of some duty, the song and chorus, the 


A Charming 
Sight. 


L/. Harris Stone, M.A, 


_ The first vin on entering the Pitch was the Official Headquarters of the Hon. General Secreta ry. 
Nest to it stood “ The Wanderer,” the home for so many years of the late Vice-Pres dent of the Club, 
Dr. Gordon Stables. 


The Aimy Tent was used as a reading-room 
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movement of a white dress here and 
there, and finally the clearing up and 
‘‘ good-nights ’’ and the disappearance 
one by one of twinkling lights, and a 
dreamless sleep after the day in the 
open air. Never before in -this, or 
probably in any other country, have so 
many caravanners foregathered, except- 
ing, of course, the ‘‘ professionals ”’ at 
some country fair; but it is to be hoped 


Tuckey, 
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Mrs. E. T. Towers, Lady 
Edwards, Claude H. Johnston Ever- 
shed, Miss E. F. Hamilton, W. Morten 
Appleton, Capt. C. Hull, Miss Joan 
Kathleen Moriarty, Scout Master A. P. 
Wilkin, Miss K. E. Broadhurst, Miss 
Ida Gordon-Stables, Miss C. L. Shep- 
pard, G. B. Spencer, Harry Keep, Mrs. 
H. Keep, Sir James Moody. Mr. 
Joseph Tucker was elected an Hon. 
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A CHAT ON THE PitTcu. 


[P. G. Fillard. 


Mr. Foseph Tucker, the owner of the ground and Mr. 7. 
Harris Stone, M.A., the Hon General Secretary of the Caravan 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 


that so pleasant an experience may have 
many successors. 
A meeting of the Club was held on 


the Pitch on Saturday, July 16th. The 
business, of a formal 

Club Meeting. mature, was soon de- 
spatched. Mr. J. Oscar 


Parker, the Chairman of the Council, 
presided. Amongst those present were 
P. J. Crimp, E. H. Hancock, G. A. T. 


Member of the Club in recognition of 
his kind services in placing the charm- 
ing Pitch at the disposal of the Club and 
in so many ways helping to make the 
Meeting a success. The Club is very 
chary of electing Hon. Members, and 
we have no doubt this gentleman ap- 

preciates the honour conferred upon 
him, there being only one other honorary 

member. Votes of thanks for their 
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ALONG ONE SIDE 


services in connection with the Meet 
were unanimously passed in favour of 
the Misses Tucker, Sir James Moody, 
Mr. Arthur Morris of the Hon. Artil- 
lery Company, Scout Master Wilkin; 
the Hon. Gen. Sec., Mr. J. Harris 
Stone, and Mr. J. Oscar Parker. 

The vans on the Pitch were Mr. 
William Morten Appleton’s motor van, 
an illustrated account of 
which appeared in our 
issue for November, 
1909; Mr. F. L. Thomas’s dandy van 
with the wonderfully compact and natty 
outdoor kitchen at the rear; Mr. Harry 
Keep’s well known home-on-wheels with 


Some Vans. 
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(J. Harris Stone, M.A, 
OF THE PITCH. 


Willesden Green canvas annexe; Mr. 
Claude Hugh J. Evershed’s brick-red 
van, picked out with white; Mr. Guy 
Bertrand Spencer’s compact home (with 
singing canary and rough-haired white 
English terrier with black points), in 
which he had travelled all the way from 
Scotland in order to be present; Sir 
James Moody’s van, full of clever con- 
trivances to save space and add to com- 
fort, with its remarkably clever two-tier 
bed which in an instant is transformed 
into a luxuriant lounge; Capt. Hull’s 
two vans of the gipsy genus; Mr. F. C. 
Bell’s palatial abode on wheels; Miss 
K. E. Broadhurst’s; Mrs. McKechnie’s; 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PiTcu. 
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** Joan’s ARK.’”’ 


Mrs. Penhey’s; Miss Joan Kathleen 
Moriarty’s delightfully pretty ‘‘ Joan’s 
Ark.’’ The late Dr. Gordon-Stables’s 
‘* Wanderer ’’ attracted more attention 
than any other van on the Pitch. 
Pathetically bearing the words ‘‘ For 
Sale,’’ in accordance with the testa- 


LJ). Harris Stone, M.A, 


mentary directions of Dr. 
Stables, the van had a 
constant stream of inter- 
ested visitors.. It seems a 
pity this historic van—so 
closely connected with the 
personal life for 20 years 
of one of England’s most 
popular writers, and a van, 
too, which was the pioneer 
of modern caravanning as 
a pastime—should pass into 
private hands and even- 
tually into oblivion. It 
ought to be purchased by 
the nation and placed in 
South Kensington Museum. 

On Friday evening the 
Camp was entertained, and 
highly delighted, by the 
playing of a local band 
composed of some 20 
musicians, who very kindly came on the 
Pitch and _ discoursed 
some excellent music. 
The selection of music 
was distinctly high-class and admirably 
chosen to suit all tastes. The concert, 
which lasted for over an hour and a 





A Mesical 


Evening. 
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[P. G. Fillard 


CAMP OF THE Boy ScouTS ON THE PITCH. 
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half, was listened to with the greatest 
pleasure by all present, some of the 
younger visitors seizing the occasion for 
a dance on the turf. 

A delightful concert was also given 
on Saturday evening in the neighbour- 
ing pavilion, at which 
Mr. J. Harris Stone’s 
Caravan Song was sung 
by Miss Dorothy Grierson, and Sir 
James Moody read Mr. Seton Merri- 
man’s inimitably humorous caravan 


An Indoor 
Entertainment. 
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THE O_tp Manor House, Coutspon. 
Adjoining the Caravan Club's Pitch. 


, 


story, from ‘‘ Tomasso’s_ Fortune.’ 
This reading was especially appropriate 
to the occasion as the ‘‘ Parker ’’ of the 
story was one of the attendants at the 
Meet, and the sleeping box beneath the 
van was in evidence on the Pitch. The 
concert was arranged by, and con- 
ducted under the direction of, the Rev. 
C. J. Crawford. 
Mr. C. Mclvor . Grierson, 


R.h., 





































attended the Meet and made some in- 
teresting sketches in 
water colour of vans 
with their artistic sur- 


Artists at Meet. 


roundings. Miss Charlotte Lillian 
Sheppard we also noticed similarly 
employed. It is not unlikely, there- 


fore, that the walls of some coming 
exhibitions of pictures may show 
representative paintings of the Meet at 
Coulsdon. 

On Sunday, July 17th, the Rev. C. J. 


LJ). Harris Stone, M.A. 


Crawford, M.A., conducted a special 
service for the Club, which 
was well attended by 
Members. Very appropri- 
ately the reverend gentleman preached 
from Acts 21, 15. In the afternoon the 
Rector of Chaldon, Rev. G. E. Belcher, 
showed a party from the Camp over the 
interesting church, and explained the 
wonderful mural painting to them. 


Sunday at 
the Meet. 
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Mr. Dalton, the renowned and un- 
conventional camper, erected and lived 
in one of his most successful 
little tents brought to the 
Pitch on his bicycle. The 
tent was large with plenty of head room, 
and weighed complete with its bamboo 
poles exactly three pounds. 

As atpart of the programme on the 
evening of the indoor concert, a paper 
written by Miss L. P. Car- 
gill, describing a «recent 
tour by three ladies, was 
read. It was both an amusing and in- 
structive paper, for the author writes 
from the point of view of the compara- 
tive novice, and therefore her advice and 
warnings are especially useful to those 
who are first essaying a caravan life. 
Moreover, the author is a philosopher, 
and has a sense of humour, and can look 
back on such discomforts as there were 
with laughter instead of groans. Our 
three ladies travelled from London to 
Glastonbury, stopping on the way out 
for a day or two at Oxford, Bath, Wells 
and Cheddar, and on the home journey 
at Reading and Windsor, accomplishing 
some 300 miles in all, making 21 pitches 
all told, and spending 30 days on the 
round trip. She wrote with enthusiasm 
of their van, a hired one, in which there 
was sleeping accommodation for the 
three ladies ‘‘as comfortable as you 
could desire.’’ Miss Cargill is em- 
phatic in warning lady caravanners not 
to let their hired drivers select their 
pitches. Their driver ‘‘ had a delight- 


A Veteran 
Camper. 


Three Ladies 


in a Van. 


fully haphazard manner of pointing a 
laconic thumb at the caravan and asking, 
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‘Have you anywhere I can shove this 
in?’ Under the circumstances we were 
either subjected to curt refusals or 
promptly accepted without any pecuniary 
arrangement, and well fleeced next day. 
After we took the matter in hand our- 
selves we got on much better.’’ After 
some amusing experiences they came to 
the conclusion that ‘* small farmers who 
were civil and contented with a shilling 
a night were best.’’ Of the bigger 
farmers ‘‘ the wives and daughters, par- 
ticularly the daughters, did not look on 
us as ‘the thing,’’’ and having once 
applied, when hatless, for leave to pitch 
they discovered that to be bareheaded 
was in itself an occasion for suspicion. 
However, whatever difficulties were en- 
countered at first they were always asked 
on leaving to ‘‘come again,’’ all of 
which shows the immense value of the 
pitch-card system inaugurated by the 
Club. Furthermore, ladies are advised 
not to do their laundrying en route, but 
to send soiled clothing, etc., home, be- 
cause ‘‘ the horrible things refused to 
dry, lay about in damp heaps for days, 
and even when ironed persisted in look- 
ing deplorable.”’ Our travellers also 
discovered that even the best of drivers 
are not impeccable. They have a keen 
scent for the public-house if the pitch is 
near a town, and once when this par- 
ticular driver was wanted to pitch the 
tent he was discovered in a pub, and 
explained he was ‘‘ looking for a post- 


office.’’ But in spite of every draw- 
back, Miss Cargill declares her 


holiday ‘‘ to have been a truly delight- 
ful one.’’ 
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SP By EDWARD CECIL. 


YRIL OLDCASTLE had sacrificed 
: everything on the altar of Respect- 
ability. 

It must be conceded that he had gained 
his object. He was eminently respect- 
able. More than that, he could boast 
of a definite social standing. 

Oldcastle was one of a family of. many 
children. His father, who had died in 
harness, some years before the events 
now narrated happened, was a _ hard- 
worked doctor in one of the small, re- 
mote towns of Shropshire. His brothers 
and sisters were all married and con- 
cerned with the cares and troubles which 
growing families involve. He alone of 
his family might be said to have de- 
veloped his life at leisure. He had cer- 
tainly done so with deliberate aims and a 
well-considered objective—which he had 
successfully attained. 

Oldcastle’s only income came from the 
bank he served. It provided him with 
his living and it allowed many personal 
luxuries. But it set a limit upon his 
expenditure which he often felt, and it 
placed an horizon upon his ambitions. 
All through his life he had been con- 
scious of the unpleasant nearness of that 
horizon. 

Oldcastle carefully eschewed the 
habits of a Bank Clerk, with the result 
that many of. those who met him 
casually took him to be a man of inde- 
pendent means. He was always well- 
dressed, well-mannered, and well versed 
in the ways of the social grade in which 
he had gained a footing. Indeed, he 
deceived himself into the belief that he 
belonged to it. 
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Perhaps, years ago, the trend of Cyril 
Oldcastle’s life had been affected by 
such a trivial accident as his name. It 
possessed a certain distinction which, in 
provincial England, and certainly in a 
cathedral city, can be used with advan- 
tage by those who know how to do so. 
Oldcastle knew. He saw that many 
little things, which might have seemed 
pretentious in Smith, Brown or Robin- 
son, seemed natural in Cyril Oldcastle. 
And it may be that thus he began to be 
*. above his position.”’ 

Be this as it may, he was soon one 
among his fellow clerks, but not one of 
them. His name, the touch of aristo- 
cracy in his features, his instinctive 
aptitude for what was ‘‘ good form”’ 
and his unfailing rejection of what was 
‘“common,”’ all helped in those early 
days to determine what became so 
quickly the aim and colour of his life. 

That, however, which had _ really 
moulded and shaped Oldcastle’s life into 


what it had become was his environ- 
ment. For twenty years he had lived in 
Chester. 


What Paris is to the Parisian, Chester 
became to Oldcastle. When he came 
there, when he was twenty-five, the city 
appealed to him at once. He set him- 
self to study his surroundings and to 
assimilate the atmosphere which he 
breathed. 

He quickly found that he was daily 
in contact with the outside of a life 
which he admired immensely—the life 
led by cultured men and women such as 
gather round a cathedral, and as are to 
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be found in scores among the old-estab- 
lished families of Cheshire and the 
country around one of the most ancient 
cities of England. He saw these men 
and women daily. They came into the 
Bank and he spoke to them across the 
counter with a pleasant sense of not 
being wholly outside their world. He 
saw them again in Bolland’s, the famous 
restaurant in Eastgate Row, and he 
passed them frequently in those same 
Rows, where there is so piquant‘a’ blend- 
ing of the romantic old-world past and 
the modern luxurious present of the ex- 
pensive and high-class shops. Some of 
these people he came to know. Little 
by little he crept into the inner atmos- 
phere. 

Once he was offered promotion by his 
Bank which would have taken him away 
from Chester. He refused it, sacrificing 
the managership of a new branch for the 
sake of remaining in an atmosphere 
which he found so congenial. 

* * * * 


One night there came one of those 
strange stopping places which come in 
all men’s lives—a call to halt. It was 
as if an inner voice commanded Old- 
castle to take stock, to decide whether 
he was or was not to go on as he had 
been going on. 

As in all such commands, there was 
a grim irony behind the call. Taking 
stock might mean deciding to change, 
and with some habits change is difficult, 
with many impossible, with very few 
easy. 

There was nothing sensational in that 
call to halt which came to Oldcastle. 

It was merely the night of his birth- 
day, that one Feast day in a man’s or 
a woman’s life which is his or her’s 
alone. Such days mark those mile- 
stones along the road of life which are 
invisible to the crowd and exist only for 
the individual traveller. 

It was Oldcastle’s forty-fifth mile- 
stone. 

It had stood out on the roadside, pro- 
minent in his view for some time and 
beyond it the road turned. It was a 
prominent milestone. 

It was a dull November day as he 
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passed it, and the evening was an “ off 
night’ in his life. He had nothing 
‘‘on.’? He might spend the evening at 
his club or in his rooms. 

His rooms, near St. John’s Church, 
were very comfortable, and everything 
that good taste could accomplish had 
been done to make solitude in them 
pleasant. But that night he was un- 
pleasantly reminded that it was solitude 
however much it might be gilded. 

Not a single human being had noticed 
Oldcastle’s milestone. He was left to 
pass it without a word of congratulation, 
good wishes, or encouragement. What 
might have been a Feast Day was en- 
tirely uncelebrated. 


There were some of his Chester 
friends who knew of the milestone. 
They might have acknowledged its 


existence that day, had they thought. 
There was Bob Haycroft, to mention 
but one, who before he married had 
been to two or three birthday dinners in 
those rooms. Oldcastle had met him 
twice that day. But after all, why 
should he or any one else trouble 
to remember the birthday of a friend? 
A well-chosen friendship is a pleasant 
bond between those who form it. But, 
save in rare cases, it is nothing more. 
One friend can easily be replaced by 
another. 

Oldcastle had formed scores of such 
friendships. He had come to know 
many men and women whom he liked 
and who liked him. He played bridge 
and golf with them, the two games in 
vogue, and they were all ‘‘ the right sort 
of people.’’ They showed him hospital- 
ity, and the men accepted such as he, 
a bachelor, could give in return. 

‘* Doubtless,’’ he reflected now in his 
introspective mood, ‘‘ the bargain is 
pretty even. They are the sort of people 
I wanted to mix with, and in return Iam 
a useful man, a bachelor with no ties, 
just the man to get up theatricals or to 
be the secretary of any club which may 
be going.”’ 

For in truth that night Oldcastle was 
a little bitter. Introspection does not 


usually bring a man satisfaction, and it 
did not yield any to him. 











Indeed, that night of his forty-fifth 
dirthday, he had real reason for dis- 
quietude. He had scores of acquaint- 
ances and friends in Chester, but there 
was no one, man, woman, or child, to 
whom he was essential. 

‘*T am bound to life,’’ he reflected, 
as he I't a cigarette, ‘‘ by a number of 
threads.”’ 

He knew that each of them might be 
broken at any time, and no one be much 
the worse for the breaking. 

Amongst the many threads there was 
not a single cord. There was no one 
in the world to whose happiness he was 
essential. 

He gazed through the smoke of his 
cigarette, as it curled up before his print 
of Botticelli’s Primavera. But he saw 
no light-footed figure of Spring. He 
was looking out upon the vision of his 
thoughts and he saw, gradually ‘rising 
above the horizon, a spectre-which men 
have always dreaded—that of loneliness ! 
He shuddered a little as he sat there by 
his bachelor fireside. 

Oldcastle was no fool. In many ways 
he had out-Chestered Chester, but all 
the time he had been well aware of what 
he was doing. He had striven to be 
above the ruck, because he felt that he 
was above it. He had attended the 
Cathedral services because their beauty 
really appealed to him; he had got into 
the ways of the people whom he liked 
because a true instinct enabled him to 
value culture and refinement; he grew 
fond of bridge and golf because he saw 
that the games were worth playing. In 
short, Oldcastle was not a snob. 

What he saw, now on the evening of 
his forty-fifth birthday, was that he had 
chosen to pursue certain ends while 
other men, the majority of men, pur- 
sued others. He had attained what he 
had sought. But the life had been ex- 
pensive as well as pleasant. The week’s 
‘** Punch ”’ always on one’s table, maga- 
zines and book clubs, golf and holidays 
on the Continent, all these things cost 
money which other men spent differently. 
And what was their ultimate reward? 

Oldcastle pitched the end of his cigar- 
ette into the grate. 
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‘* Well I have paid a price!’’ he 
ejaculated. 

The price for what he had gained con- 
sisted in what he had sacrificed. There 
was Jones who had served the bank with 
a whole-hearted zeal and had been re- 
warded with an important managership. 
There was Hargraves, who was married 
and kept a wife and children on a salary 
similar to Oldcastle’s. Both the men 
had what Oldcastle might have had. 
One was a responsible official in whom 
confidence was placed; the other was 
bound to life by the strong, abiding ties 
of family affection. 

Oldcastle had passed by these things 
while he pursued something different. 

Far away as yet, barely emerging 
above the horizon of his life, but already 
well in sight and rising into even clearer 
view was that spectre of Loneliness. 
It was the kernel which his bachelor 
comfort held. As he sat there the pieces 
of genuine antique furniture which he 
had bought at different times and paid 
for heavily, grinned at him in the lamp- 
light. The very good taste of the room 
which had once pleased him so much 
annoyed him now. The photographs of 
Switzerland on the walls reminded him 
not of what he had gained by travel, 
but of what he had sacrificed. How 
long would it be before the spectre be- 
came his daily companion? 

There was a knock at the door, and 
his landlady brought him a letter which 
had come by the evening post. It was 
addressed in a schoolboy hand, the un- 
formed scrawl which distinguishes all 
Grammar schools. 

‘* From Teddy,’’ thought Oldcastle as 
he opened it. 

** Dear Uncle Cyril,’’ it began, ‘‘ this 
is to wish you many happy returns of 
the day if it reaches you in time “a 

He got up and put it on the mantel- 
piece, and, as he did so, he smiled. 
After all, someone remembered his mile- 
stone. 

The clouds of his thoughts were 
broken by this little ray of sunlight, 
and he looked at the clock. There 





was time for a game of bridge at 
the club. 
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He lit a fresh cigarette and decided 
to go. 

Presently he went out into the Nov- 
ember night and before long he sat down 
to bridge. The first hand he held was a 
heart declaration, and his spirits rose. 
But he had no intention of stifling his 
better judgment, no wish to cover over 
and forget the truth, and he knew that, 
however much he played bridge, how- 
ever strenuously he kept up his present 
mode of life, he would be doing nothing 
to stop the approaching spectre. And 
the day would come when it would be- 
come his close companion. He knew, 
of course, that such an issue must be 
prevented. 


* * + + 

It was a January morning of fresh, 
clear sunlight. There was frost in the 
air, and during the night it had been 
very cold. But it was not unpleasantly 


cold now, and, in the unclouded sun- 
light, Chester was perfect. 
So, at least, thought Teddy Allcroft. 
He was only a boy of fifteen, but his 
opinion was of value, as an opinion upon 


anything from one who loves it always 
is. As to his loving Chester, there 
could be no doubt. That morning, when 
he came again to the City, as he re- 
newed the memories of past holidays 
spent with his Uncle Cyril, all that had 
appealed to him on former occasions 
appealed now with a new force. 

What could be more interesting than 
Eastgate Row? The picturesque and 
romantic past lived again as one walked 
along it. The old black oak had never 
seemed so beautiful as it did that morn- 
ing in the clear sunlight. And the 
delight of feeling that the flagged foot- 
way passed over one row of shops, 
while the windows of a second row were 
facing one, seemed even greater than he 
remembered it to have been before. The 
eighteenth century lived again in the 
Row, the century of finelv-dressed men 
who had walked its narrow footway 
with a thousand graces in all the glorv 
of knee breeches and lace ruffles, and 
met there those exquisite ladies who 
spent more than half their day upon the 
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intricate 
dress. 

And in surroundings such as these, 
there moved and hurried, that January 
morning, a busy twentieth century life. 
Well-dressed people, full of the joy of 
life, were shopping and meeting their 
friends and discussing the prospects of 
skating. In the roadway the new elec- 
tric cars, which, like the steam boats in 
Venice, had caused so much controversy 
in Chester, passed quickly, brilliant in 
the freshness of their new paint. They 
were in vivid contrast with the old- 
world Rows, in the speed and force of 
the new age which they typified. No 
wonder that Teddy loved Eastgate Row 
that morning. It was so unlike the dull 
little Midland town in which he lived, 
which had sprung up like a mushroom 
round a modern industry and whose 
very church was built of bricks ! 

Teddy Allcroft was a boy of imagin- 
ation, and Chester fed his imagina- 
tion. That fine January morning, 
when he had exhausted the Rows 
there was the Cathedral to be 
visited, an old friend before whom the 
boy stood in admiring awe. And after 
the Cathedral there were the Walls, 
whose stones were hewn and placed in 
their position by the Romans. And 
after the Walls, there was the Castle 
and the Dee. 

The boy knew Chester well. When 
his Uncle Cyril was at his Bank he was 
free to roam wherever he listed, and he 
made use of his opportunities. In many 
an unnoticed corner of the city, he dis- 
covered relics of the past. He sought 
for them, and, as he did so, the past 
lived again. Left to himself, as he was, 
he seemed to penetrate to the City’s 
heart. The old red sandstone walls 
spoke to him as they did not speak to 
the casual passer-by; the Cathedral and 
the quiet places near it welcomed him 
and taught him the lessons which their 
age enabled them to give. He found 
it easy to love Chester, and the City 
began to play its part in moulding the 
quiet thoughtful boy who was growing 
so familiar with its secrets into the man 
he would grow to be. 


mysteries of their elaborate 
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That January holiday with his Uncle 
Cyril was destined to be a memorable 
one in Teddy’s life. 

The day before he left to return home 
was one of rain and gloom. All the 
afternoon he had been sitting reading 
in his Uncle’s big comfortable arm- 
chair, only looking up once or twice to 
see if the rain still streamed down the 
windows. 

When it became dusk he closed his 
book and sat looking into the fire or 
watching the shadows creep up in the 
corners of the room. The bookcases in 
the recesses on each side of the fire- 
place receded into the gloom, and the 
familiar objects around him grew indis- 
tinct. Sometimes the firelight showed 
him the photographs of the Alps on the 
walls, sometimes it died down and he 
was left to dream about those glaciers 
and thase snow-clad peaks. He won- 


dered whether some day he would be 
like his Uncle and go to Switzerland 
and see them and use an alpenstock like 
the one in the corner, which stood there 
so usefully diffusing its atmosphere of 


travel. 

At five o’clock Oldcastle got back 
from the Bank and they had tea beside 
the fire. 

It was when tea was over that the 
memorable moment came. 

Oldcastle took a letter from his pocket. 

‘“*I have got a long letter here from 
your father, Ted,’’ he said. 

“From father! ’’ exclaimed the boy, 
surprised and suddenly made uneasy. 
‘“Is anything the matter?’’ he asked 
after a pause. 

** No,’’ said Oldcastle, with a smile. 
“‘ But I am going to have a talk, a long 
talk, with you.”’ 

And then began the most memorable 
hour which had come so far in Teddy 
Allcroft’s life. It seemed that for some 
time past his Uncle Cyril had been think- 
ing more about him than about anything 
else. He had been finding out things 
about him, looking forward for him into 
the future, talking to other men about 
his chances, even writing to his head- 
master about him. 

**In fact, Ted,”’ said his Uncle, “I 


cor 
III 


have been seeing what you are made of, 
and, well—I’m satisfied.’”’ 

‘* But why? ”’ asked the boy, mysti- 
fied, and, in truth a little alarmed. 
‘What is it you want to know about 
me?’ 

Oldcastle paused for a moment, 
choosing his words. For, now that he 
was satisfied of the wisdom of what he 
contemplated, he had set his heart upon 
bringing it about. It would be a great 
disappointment to him if he failed. And 
he might easily do so. 

‘* I have been wondering if you would 
repay something I propose doing for 
vou,’’ he said, and, as he spoke, his 
gaze left the fire and he looked suddenly 
into Teddy’seyes. Apparently he found 
what he wanted, for he smiled. 

‘* I would try,”’ said Teddy. ‘‘ You 
know, Uncle, I would try to do anything 
you wanted.”’ 

‘* Well, I want a good deal,’’ Old- 
castle replied. ‘‘I want you to come 
and live with me here in Chester.”’ 

And then, carefully and fully, Old- 
castle unfolded and explained what he 
meant. In the ordinary course Teddy 
would be leaving school after the Mid- 
summer Term. His father, who was a 
struggling solicitor with a large family, 
could not afford him more than a com- 
mercial education. He would be nearly 
sixteen, and he would have to start 
earning his living. He would have been 
well grounded, and he would have to 
make his way for himself. Much of all 
this Teddy knew. 

‘* But, of course,’’ said his Uncle 
now, ‘‘ it would be a shame not to give 
you achance. You ought to stay on at 
school for another three years, and after 
that you ought to have Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. You did well taking a first- 
class in the Locals, and you have it in 
you to go on doing well. - Stay with me 
here in Chester and I will send you to 
the King’s school. When the time 
comes you'll get a scholarship, and I will 
help it out so that you can go to the 
Varsity. What do you think of it, 
King’s School and the ’Varsity? Mind, 
I’ve taken the trouble to find out that 
you've got brains and that you are the 
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sort of fellow who would repay having 
this done. What do you say, Ted?”’ 

For a moment the boy said nothing. 
He could not realise at once all that this 
offer meant to him. It would lift him 
right out of the dull little town which 
had so far been his environment. It 
opened up a vista along which he had 
often ‘looked, but in which he had never 
hoped to tread. It promised him three 
years’ life in Chester, and intimate com- 
panionship with his Uncle Cyril* Beyond 
that, it held out to him Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Above all, it would mean that 
instead of stopping half his work at the 
very time when it was becoming most 
interesting, he would go on with it! 

But, there was a doubt, a very large 
doubt. 

** What do they say to it 
he asked. 

*““I am glad you have asked that, 
Ted,’’ said Oldcastle, leaning forward. 
**T should have thought less of you if 
you hadn’t. But you need have no fear. 
I am not going to take you from your 
father and mother. It will only be like 
going to a boarding-school.”’ 

‘* Oh, much better! ’’ the boy inter- 
jected. 

*“What I meant,’’ explained his 
Uncle, ‘‘ was that I am not trying to 
stand in their place—beyond a certain 
point. I haven’t the expenses your 
father has, and this letter of his is full 
of his thanks and your mother’s thanks. 
I should only be giving you the chance 
they would give you—if they could.” 

Teddy said nothing at first. He did 
not know what to say. There was, of 
course, no hesitation in his mind about 
what he wanted to say. But it seemed 
as if he was accepting too much. 

Oldcastle grew impatient. 

*“What are you thinking 
Ted?’ he added. 

**T am wondering, Uncle,’’ said the 
boy slowly, ‘‘ why you want to be so 
good to me. Of course, it would be 
splendid; of course, I should like to go 
on with my work instead of giving it 
all up. But why are you so good? ”’ 

‘I want you to have your chance, 
Ted,’’ said Oldcastle. 


at home? ’”’ 


about, 
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For the first time, perhaps, in his life 
he felt the joy which comes from being 
essential to another. He could give to 
Ted what no one else could give him. 
He had grown very fond of the boy. It 
was in his power to bind him to himself 
by a strong cord, to strengthen into a 
bond which could never be forgotten, an 
affection which might easily diminish. 
In the future, Ted would owe to him 
more than he could ever repay. 

‘*] will try to be worth it,’’ said 
Teddy at last. 

‘*Done!’’ cried Oldcastle, with a 
heartiness which even the boy could see 
was exaggerated. It hid a sense of 
relief which was far beyond a boy’s 
understanding. 

That night when, after a long talk 
with Ted over his future, Oldcastle sat 
alone, there was a strange sense of joy 
and satisfaction in his heart. He had 
done something to stop the approach of 
the Spectre. Henceforward there would 
be some one to whom he would be essen- 
tial, someone who would look to him 
for what he needed. He would be 


bound to life by a cord, he would be 
spending his money on something which 


would last. He had sacrificed so much 
in his life for things which were not of 
the first importance, but, now, before 
it was too late, he would be doing 
something really worth doing. Never- 
theless, he knew quite well that he had 
missed some of the best things which 
life holds—those which really matter. 

Upstairs, Teddy was not sleeping. 

He lay thinking, gazing into the 
wonderful future. After a time, his 
thoughts ceased to run upon what he 
was going to do, and dwelt upon his 
Uncle, to whom he would owe it all, and 
presently he slipped quietly out of bed 
and knelt down by the bedside. His 
praver was a simple one—that his Uncle 
might never feel sorry for doing so much 
for him. 

It was answered in many ways. The 
day three years afterwards when the 
news came that Teddy had taken an open 
scholarship at Oxford, was only one of 
the occasions on which Oldcastle reaped 
his reward. 
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By J. S. MADDEN. 


PART II. 


‘““Amantium Irae, Amoris integratio 
est! *’ 


The above quotation from Terence, 
which, in the Eton Latin Grammar 
serves for the rule: ‘* Verbum inter 
duos nominativos,’’ is familiar to the 
Eton school-boy long before he knows 
anything about lovers’ quarrels in prac- 
tice. As he grows older, and becomes 
an adept in wooing, he finds out fast 
enough that tiffs follow on the heel ‘of 
courtship. If before marriage this is 
so, how much more so after the knot is 
tied! Hence probably, too, the adage, 
“* Married and done for! ”’ , 

Happiness will always be found in 
the dictionary with Hymen; but the con- 
stancy of Ulysses and Penelope, summed 
up in the epitaph: ‘‘In life separated 
but never divided,’’ reads like some- 
thing with a hiatus. Even Ulysses may 
not have been over anxious to get back 
to Ithaca during the episode of his stay 
with Calypso on the enchanted island. 
And it was very sensible of Minerva to 
induce Jupiter to put an end to this 
period, which was not in accordance 
with ‘‘ the precise life ’’! 

(The French song, ‘‘ On s’enlace pour 
un jour, puis on s’en lasse pour tou- 
jours,’’ seems very French to the 
English lover, whose favourite song is 
“Only one ”’ !) 

Was ever a couple united with a 
prospect of greater Elysian felicity 
than Lord Prethereux and Denise? 
There was nothing in their Hymen of 
-either passion, or haste, or pressure. 
Denise and her wooer knew very well 
what they were about ! 

Wilton, after he came into his uncle’s 
property and title, might have married 
a young lady staying at the Embassy, 
the daughter of the Duke of Gorvan, 
who looked at him with favour. The 
young Vicomtesse de Sinclair, who, like 


himself, was almost as much at home 
in Paris as in London, was decidedly 
gracious to him too! But he made his 
own choice deliberately, and Denise, 
who had been very correct as an 
actress, proved equally so as a countess. 
In Paris she was at first known as 
Comtesse de Prethereux amongst her 
own countrywomen, but after her 
honeymoon tour, and a stay of a year 
in England, she returned to Paris as 
her Ladyship, and quite an English- 
woman. 

Denise liked England and_ the 
English; but, of course, there was 
much in France that she preferred. 
The Parisian poorer classes seemed to 
her cleaner and sweeter than the un- 
washed multitudes of great English 
cities. Yet London, though not so 
beautiful as Paris, pleased her more. 
Paris seemed to her too uniform. As 
to the English language, after two 
winters and springs in England, 
Denise spoke and wrote English almost 
perfectly, certainly very prettily. She 
made few mistakes, and never ugly 
ones. 

The Villa Volkonsky, Paris, which 
Lord Prethereux called his piéd-a-terre, 
was only once inhabited by him during 
the two first years of his married life. 
The conciérge was an old servant of his 
family, who knew French, having been 
with the Wiltons in Paris when Bob 
Wilton left Eton to join his family 
there. With this man and his wife, a 
Brétonne, in charge, Lord Prethereux 
was able to close the Villa whenever he 
was away from Paris. He had once 
placed a suite of rooms in the Villa at 
the disposal of his old friend, De Tré- 
mouille and his wife, crossing the 
Channel to see them installed comfort- 
ably. Otherwise he had seen nothing 
of his chums of the Rue Monge. Talma 
was to have stayed with Prethereux at 
his town house in London, but the ill- 
ness of Talma’s first child had pre- 
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vented the visit, and Lady Prethereux 
had only seen her sister Genevieve, 
Talma’s wife, and her people at St. 
Denis, at rare intervals when in Paris. 

Perhaps after his marriage, Lord 
Prethereux, out of prudence, preferred 
to live almost entirely in England. It 
is likely enough that he feared scandal 
of some kind might crop up through his 
Paris connections. The world does not 
willingly forgive a man for marrying 
beneath him. 

But time went on without any un- 
pleasantness, and Lord Prethereux, a 


great friend of one of the Royal 
Princes, after two years’ residence in 
England, entertained H.R.H. the 


Prince of Wales at Villa Volkonsky, 
Paris, during the races at Chantilly. 
After that he was out of the reach of 
scandal! Lady Prethereux held her 
own amongst the highest in rank and 
fashion; but she found society unsatis- 
factory, there was little to compensate 
for all her onerous duties. She and 
Lord Prethereux drove or rode out to- 
gether in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
dined together nearly every day at their 
own house or that of others. But in the 
late evenings she was often alone. Her 
sister Geneviéve could not leave her 
little ailing boy, and Denise made it an 
absolute rule never to go out in the 
evening without her husband, and to 
receive no male visitors during his 
absence. Sometimes it seemed to her 
that an exception to the rule might be 
made in favour of Baron Patapoff; but 
to prevent a contretemps is better than 
to have to get out of one. Not that 
any contravallation will avail, if a siege 
is undertaken by a great strategist. 
And, the unforeseen, the inevitable, no 
one can provide against. 

The Duc d’Arrhien, after various 
escapades, was thinking seriously of 
marrying, when one day he met Lady 
Prethereux. He was not a young man 
who reflected greatly. He knew who 
Lady Prethereux had been, and her 
humble origin. He had once _ been 
greatly enamoured of her as Denise de 
Hauteville. He did not know whether 
she was in love with her husband. He 
made inquiries, and became convinced 
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that there were difficulties, very great 
ones; but he was again persuaded that 
he was in love, and this time really so. 
It was easy to ascertain who were 
Prethereux’s friends and to get invited 
to houses where he might meet Lady 
Prethereux. 

Months passed before he saw his way 
to inviting Lord and Lady Prethereux 
to Chateau d’Arrhien-sur-Seine. At 
last he had the gratification of giving 
his arm to Lady Prethereux in his own 
house. 

The Duke’s aunt, the Comtesse de 
Harpailles, did all in her power to make 
herself agreeable to Lord Prethereux, 
and the very charming ways of her 
daughter Thérése completed the con- 
quest of the austere Englishman. 

The Duke was a_ pronounced 
Orleanist, and gave the title of King 
to one of the d’Orléans family who fre- 
quently stayed with him, and used to 
repeat to the Countess the old rhyme, 
‘*Moi, toi, et le Roi, nous faisons 
trois,’’ as if to say that his interest in 
the throne, and hers, indisputably con- 
firmed the King in his rights. 

Convictions in politics often stand a 
man in good stead when he has scarcely 
any religious or moral opinions. 

‘*The precise life’’ is too incon- 
venient for society, but every society 
man and woman must have the merit 
of some declared opinion or hobby; or 
must be, if not interested in politics, or 
sport, or science, at least reputed to be 
artistic, or literary, or given to ‘‘ col- 
lecting.”’ 

The Duke, without being really 
handsome, was tall, good looking, and 
a good horseman. Lord Prethereux, 
fond of horses, was easily persuaded to 
drive over to Chateau d’Arrhien to visit 
the Duke’s stables. An Arab thorough- 
bred, trained to the side-saddle, par- 
ticularly pleased him. It was hard to 
refuse it for Lady Prethereux, offered as 
it was with delicate courtesy. Lady 
Prethereux would have been in favour 
of keeping the Duke d’Arrhien at a dis- 
tance, for he was far too ‘“‘ entre- 


prenant ’’; but she knew that it would 
never do to hint such a thing to Pre- 
thereux, who would not admit that any 
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man would dare to look at his 
covetously. 

The coming of age of Thérése de 
Harpailles gave occasion for a great 
ball at Chateau d’Arrhien. 

Her brother, the young Count de 
Harpailles, attaché militaire at the Em- 
bassy of France in Petersburg, had 
come to Paris for the occasion. To him 
the Duc d’Arrhien assigned the privi- 
lege of taking Lady Prethereux to table, 
telling him to do his utmost to make 
himself agreeable. 

The young Count assiduously courted 
Lady Prethereux, danced admirably 
with her, fired at her a continual train 
of ‘‘ bon mots,’’ kept her in a ripple of 
laughter, and was quite too droll. She 
failed to perceive how Lord Prethereux 
frowned and scowled alternately. The 
Duc d’Arrhien did not fail to perceive 
it, foresaw that Lord Prethereux would 
be disagreeable, and determined to 
profit by it at the first opportunity. 

Returning from Chateau d’Arrhien, 
still almost giddy from the gaiety and 
dancing, Denise sat beside her husband 
in the carriage and confessed to herself 
that French liveliness was more delight- 
ful than the pleasantness of England. 
After all, it seemed to her that there is 
some truth in the saying that the 
English take their pleasures sadly. 

But as this seemed to her a disloyal 
thought to her husband, who was so 
thoroughly at home in France, and so 
generous at heart, she felt tenderly to- 
wards him, and putting her gloved hand 
into his, was greatly surprised at his 
pushing her hand away almost brutally. 

Immediately she realised that she had 
given offence by being so merry in the 
company of young de Harpailles. She 
thought it best to let the rude action 
pass unnoticed, not doubting but that 
Prethereux would apologise for it later 
on. 

The carriage at last entered the 
Champs Elysées, and soon drove into 
the court of Villa  Volkonsky. 
Prethereux and his wife ascended the 
great staircase together, and Denise 
saw that her husband’s face was stern. 
Supper was already laid and _ the 
lacqueys were waiting to se-ve. Lord 


wife 
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Prethereux dismissed them, and himself 
waited on his wife. It was but a 
mouthful that she swallowed and a sip 
of wine that she drank. 

‘* Denise,’’ said Prethereux, ‘* we 
have been married now over two years 
and I have never had occasion to be 
angry with you, or to disapprove of 
your savoir-faire. But, this evening, 
you seem to have quite forgotten your- 
self! This boy who was smirking in 
your face, and cracking jokes, was, no 
doubt, very amusing, but you should 
not have encouraged him. The Duke 
d’Arrhien must have thought I had 
made a mistake in taking you to wife! 
A married woman who finds pleasure in 
the pretty talk of boys becomes the 
target of fool’s shafts? ”’ 

‘** Fools’ shafts, my Lord, it seems to 
me, would be less detrimental to a 
wife’s peace of mind than the cruel 
stabs of an inconsiderate husband! 
How do you dare to insinuate that I 
encouraged the Count to talk nonsense? 
He prattled away, and I listened and 
laughed. I have seen you laugh quite 
as much when at the Bijou Theatre with 
De Trémouille ! ”’ 

‘* That, Madame, is very different ! 
You have vaunted to me the Duchesse 
de Chartres: please to imitate her.” 

Prethereux had spoken with a quiver- 
ing of mouth and eyelid, which be- 
tokened excessive excitement. Each 
time that Denise had put her hand out 
to him, he had repulsed it; and the last 
time he had caught her wrist and held 
it as in a vice, really hurting her. 

Not the physical pain, but the de- 
moralising sense of being brutally 
treated, hurt her, and she said to him, 
** You forget, Sir, that 1 am a French- 
woman! ”’ 

** Je ne le sais que trop! ’’ he rudely 
replied and left her. The quarrel was 
after all but a tiff, and it might have 
been quite easy for husband and wife 
to make it up again had not events been 
fatally unfavourable to a restoration of 
peace. 

The day following the visit to 
Chateau d’Arrhien, the Comtesse de 
Harpailles called to return the visit, 
and seeing how poorly Lady Prethereux 
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looked insisted on taking her for a drive 
to the Bois de Boulogne. 

There they met the Duke and her son, 
the Count, riding together, and the 
Duke riding by the carriage made him- 
self as agreeable as he could, but only 
succeeded in being an unmitigated bore 
to Lady Prethereux, who could not help 
showing her preference for the young 
Count. * 

** A quelque chose malheur est bon,’’ 
thought the Duke, as changing sides 
with the Count, Lord Prethereux ‘drove 
past, just as the Count was particularly 
attentive to Denise. It was indeed an 
unfortunate incident, and Lady Prether- 
eux foresaw further trouble with her 
irascible worse half. Indeed, there 
might have been a scene again that 
evening had not quite unexpectedly visi- 
tors arrived at Villa Volkonsky. De 
Trémouille and the Marchioness, long 
invited, had kept putting off their visit, 
but had at last determined to take 
Prethereux and his wife by surprise. 

Their arrival obliged Lord Prethereux 
to be on his good behaviour, and not to 
let any ill will towards Denise appear. 
But De Trémouille soon saw that some- 
thing was wrong between his old 
friends. He was accustomed to say to 
his wife in all his perplexities: ‘‘ Viens 
Medée m’aider !’’ and he applied to her 
to try and find out what was wrong 
between his friends, in order to set it 
right. 

Nor did it take De Trémouille and his 
wife long to discover the spoil-feast of 
their friends. It was undoubtedly the 
young Count de Harpailles who had 
given umbrage to Prethereux. 

De Trémouille was very fond of 
Denise still, and it worried him to see a 
cloud on her brow. Was she 
with this de Harpailles? He thought 
not. At any-rate he would soon put a 
stop to it if the Count was, as he be- 
lieved, pestering Denise with atten- 
tions. Eventually it appeared to him 
that the Duke d’Arrhien was offensively 
gallant to Lady Prethereux. Following 
the eyes of Prethereux, and attentively 
watching what was going cn around 
him, he came to the conclusion that 


in love 


Prethereux was annoyed with both the 
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men, and particularly with the more 
harmless of the two. The Count was a 
mere boy, étourdi, mais bon enfant; the 
Duke was a roué, a dangerous visitor 
in any married man’s home. Being 
sure that he was right, he took Lord 
Prethereux to task! 

‘* Since we came to stay with you, 
Prethereux, I have noticed that—you are 
preoccupied. You are not the gay, 
happy Bob Wilton of the Rue Monge. 
I have been watching you and your wife 
together, and wondering what has dis- 
turbed your hymeneal happiness, until 
things one cannot help seeing have ex- 
plained to me the enigma. But you are 
off the scent, my boy!”’ 

‘What do you mean? 

‘* What I mean is that Count de Har- 
pailles is as innocent as a dove, and that 
the Duke d’Arrhien, who is a danger- 
ous roué, your wife simply detests. A 
lover is proverbially blind, not to the 
faults of the loved one, but to his own 
mistakes. Were there any danger to be 
apprehended from either of these men, 
I should at once seek out the man in 
question and take the wind out of his 
sails. It is a wonder you do not think 
that I am after Denise, too!’’ 

‘““You are a good fellow,’ said 
Prethereux. ‘‘ You may be right, and 
I may have been disagreeable to 
Denise thinking encouraged de 
Harpailles. 

‘* De Harpailles is light-headed, but 
he, I am sure, means nothing beyond 
small talk. He is just the same with 
all women, and is a general favourite 
with the ladies. Society would be un- 


” 


she 


bearably dull’ if people were all as 
unbending and severe as you are, 
Prethereux ! 

‘You are right, De Trémouille. ] 


am a cross-grained Briton; I will turm 
over a new leaf and become a polite 
Parisian.’”’ 

‘* The change will be a very pleasing 
one, mon cher,’’ said De Trémouille. 

Prethereux went straight to his wife’s. 
rooms. He had not set his foot in them 
since the evening of the little misunder- 
standing between himself and Denise. 

The maid was just coming out of his 
wife’s boudoir and stared at Lord 
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HE HELD HER WRIST AS IN A VICE, 


Prethereux with a curiously frightened 
look. 

‘* What must the 
me!’’ he said to himself. 

Gently he opened his wife's door. 

She was kneeling at a prie-dieu. The 
moment Was inappropriate for an ex- 
planation, and Prethereux withdrew, 
silently closing the door. He thought 
to return in a quarter of an hour, and 
went into his study. 

While there he heard a carriage 
pulled up at the front door. It was his 
wife’s hour for driving out. Should he 
join her? Wavering what to do, the 


woman think ol 


carriage- 
It was too 


occasion escaped him, the 
wheels were heard again. 
late! That evening at dinner, both 
Lord Prethereux and De Trémouille 
noticed that Lady Prethereux was un- 
usually thoughtful. She seemed ab- 
sorbed in her reflections, her eye had a 
far-away gaze ! 

Dessert was on the table, the ser- 
vants had withdrawn. A remark of De 
Trémouille apparently harmonised with 
Lady Prethereux’s feelings, and her 


reply showed what to some extent her 
thoughts were about ! 
little 


** How we understand one 
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another !’’ said De Trémouille. ‘* Here 
we are, two married couples so familiar 
with one another, yet each with separ- 
‘.ate emotions and sentiments carrying us 
out of ourselves far away in flights of 
imagination, from which we come back 
to the present as from a voyage into 
the infinite!’ 

‘* Ves ."? said Lady Prethereux, ‘* our 
emotions are not under our control. 
Do they really belong to us? I often 
doubt it, we seem to be so different one 
day to what we are another! ‘Yet, 
doubtless, my emotions are part of my- 
self, but as I have no self control, like 
irresponsible emanations from the ego, 
they go wandering about vaguely any- 
where, and come back unsatisfied. 
There is nothing definite about them !’’ 

** Madame de la Mothe Guyon taught 
that we are all punished in our emo- 
tions when we make too much of our 
intellect, or of our self-will, or of our 
joy. The ‘ quiétisme,’ as it is called, 
which she advocated is simply the set- 
ting up of the worship of the divine, 
where hitherto there had been self. 
This seems to me certainly better than 
attempting to make anything sensible 
out of self. One cannot improve upon 
what is so utterly unprofitable! ’’ said 
De Trémouille. 

** Speak for yourself, my dear!’ said 
his wife. ‘*‘ You are not a quietist, and 
never will be one. A more dreamy 
artist, content to enjoy this world as he 
finds it, you will not easily unearth. 
But, none the less, I will give my hus- 
band a good character despite his play- 
ing comedy sometimes.’’ 

‘But how came De 
start Madame Guyon? ”’ 

‘**It was I that started the subject,”’ 
said Lady Prethereux. 

** I have been to hear La Maréchale 
to-day, and have been very much im- 
pressed by what she said.’’ 

** Could you let us hear something of 
what impressed you?’’ said Lord 
Prethereux. 

‘*La Maréchale spoke of the frivolity 
of life nowadays, of how unreasonable 
it is to be floating about without a des- 
tination, without any sense of duty. 
Turmoil, and restlessness, and avidity 


Trémouille to 
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to pry into everything whether good or 
bad, could, she said, only lead to chaos. 
That was generally her argument.’’ 

** Quite a sermon! ”’ 

‘* An impressive one, as she delivered 
it! La Maréchale has a very happy 
way of speaking of religion.”’ 

‘* We will go to hear her together,’ 
said Prethereux. 

‘* Have you been to see Genevieve? ”’ 

** No, I go to-morrow. I have to see 
a family near the Place de la Répub- 
lique in the morning, and then take the 
Chemin de fer de la Ceinture to Passy. 
Talma is to meet me at the Clinique. 
We shall be there till the operation is 
over, so as to be both near Geneviéve.”’ 

‘*Tf all turns out favourably, tell 
Talma to come and dine with us to- 
morrow. And, now, if you do not 
mind, I have a confession to make to 
you, Denise! A demain, Marquise!’’ 

And offering his arm to his wife, 
Lord Prethereux accompanied her to 
her rooms, to unburden his heart, and 
ask her pardon. 

There is no sweetness in life such as 
that which follows wrong confessed and 
forgiven, when peace takes the place 


of discord, and _ kindliness succeeds 
bitterness of heart! In the experience 
of Lord and Lady Prethereux, the 


adage was absolutely true, ‘‘ amantium 
irae, amoris integratio ! ’’ 


Since Talma’s wife had been to Passy 
for treatment, Denise had frequently 
visited her. One day, taking the 
Chemin-de-fer de Ceinture at Passy, 
Lady Prethereux was witness of an 
accident to a poor woman getting out 
of a third class carriage. Her foot 
slipped, and she fell on to the line. Her 
basket was crushed under the train as 
it moved off and her supply of pro- 
visions was ruined. Her actual hurt 
was not very great, but the shock badly 
upset her, and Lady Prethereux gave 
her the money to take a fiacre home, 
and to replace the provisions lost. The 
woman’s husband, a ticket-collector at 
the Passy-Gare, came up to thank Lady 
Prethereux, and frequently had occasion 
afterwards to reply to the kind inquiries 
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made by her en passant, as to his wife’s 
health. 

On the day when Geneviéve was to 
be operated on at Passy, Lady 
Prethereux hurried to the platform to 
take the 12.50 train. It was sheer luck 
if she caught it, and indeed she only 
just did so, and did not notice the Duke 
d’Arrhien, who, however, saw her, and 
had time to jump into the same car- 
riage. Amongst those on the platform 
was the Passy ticket-collector. 

The Duc d’Arrhien was known to him 
by sight. He had not unfrequently 
seen him with ladies of a certain cate- 
gory, and looked upon him as a 
* coureur de femmes.’’ He conceived 
the idea that the Duke’s presence in 
the same carriage with Lady Prether- 
eux was likely enough to be unpleasant 
to her, if not worse, and he sprang 
into the conducteur’s car behind, and 
warned him of the lady’s danger. 

And so it happened that, just as the 
Duke was making himself very offen- 
sive, the conducteur penetrated into the 
compartment. The conducteur gave 
the signal for the train to be stopped, 
and intimated to the Duke to descend. 
He was left on the line between two 
stations. Lady Prethereux thought him 
sufficiently punished, and would not 
have mentioned his outrageous conduct 
to her husband, but a chroniquer of 
the ‘‘ Petit Journal,’’ who was in the 
train, had seen the Duke left on the 
rails, and had soon raked together 
sufficient for a sensational paragraph. 
Without his mentioning names it was 


easy for people to read between his 
lines. 

A few days after all Paris knew that 
the Duke d’Arrhien had been called out, 
and spitted by Lord Prethereux; and 
no one pitied the Duke, not even la Com- 
tesse de Harpaille. The Orléans Prince 
was turious! Never since has a 
d’Arrhien been heard of in_ politics, 
though otherwise notorious enough. 


‘It is to your husband that I owe 
my happiness!’’ said Denise to Medée, 
née Marquise de Limoges. 

‘*Un peu beaucoup!’’ said _ she, 
laughing ; ‘‘ just as | owe much of my 
happiness to your husband? ”’ 

** How so?’ 

‘Can you ask? Did he not by 
marrying you help Henri to forget his 
first love? You see I know all about it. 
I was a little afraid of coming to stay 
with you, lest Henri should again fall 
in love with you. He is very fond of 
you still, and I do not wonder at it 
now. I know how adorable you are! I 
am in love with you myself; and I want 
you to come and spend the summer with 
us at S. Servan.’’ 

The Chateau de Limoges is a little 
way out of S. Servan, in a park on a 
slight elevation, with terrace and foun- 
tains, and view of the Channel, and of 
the Port de St. Malo. It was part of 
the dot of the young Marquise Medeée. 
Here Lord and Lady Prethereux pass 
the summer months very often; for 
here it is that their son, Henry George, 
was born. 
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PALACES IN PARK LANE. 


By WANDERER. 


INCE the now far-off days of the 
Regepcy, Park Lane has been the 
favourite residential quarter of 

England’s aristocracy when resident in 
London. Its social pre-eminence has 
often been threatened, but never over- 
shadowed, and although Eaton Square 
and Carlton House Terrace may perhaps 
have bulked larger in diplomatic circles, 
this particular thoroughfare still retains 
its old distinctive note of wealth, good 
taste, and quiet dignity on the part of 
the majority of those who dwell within 
its exclusive limits. For this, many 
things are responsible. To begin with, 
there is the unique situation of this 
quarter to consider. Facing, as it does, 
the wide expanse and leafy freshness of 
Hyde Park, and within convenient reach 
of the embassies, the clubs, the restau- 
rants, the theatres, and the shops, it 
enjoys pure air and comparative quiet. 
Then, the different houses it contains 
are all specially comfortable and well 
built, and finally, there are many his- 
torical associations to commend the 
district within the eyes of those fortun- 
ate enough to be numbered among its 
inhabitants. 

From an historical point of view the 
rise of Park Lane to a position of social 
importance presents an_ interesting 
study. In its earlier days this locality 
was regarded with but scant favour, and 
people of wealth and position would as 
little have thought of living there as 
they would in Whitechapel. And for 
abundant reason, too, since the entire 
neighbourhood had a deservedly un- 
savoury reputation. It was the regular 
haunt of highwaymen, thieves, and 
desperadoes of every description. 
Indeed, so dangerous was it to walk 
there after nightfall that at sunset a 
warning bell would ring, when all the 
promenaders would assemble together 
for mutual protection and return to the 
main road under an armed escort fur- 
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nished for the purpose from the nearest 
barracks... From the fact, too, that at 
a spot close to the one now occupied by 
the Marble Arch, originally stood the 
public gallows, Park Lane was formerly 
known as Tyburn Lane. The execution 
of a popular malefactor was, at this par- 
ticular period, quite a social event, and 
stands, crowded with spectators, were 
erected along the route over which was 
driven the fatal cart. 

Towards the commencement of the 
last century, however, public opinion 
among the leading residents proved 
sufficiently strong to divest the 
thoroughfare of its old name, and to 
bring its present one of Park Lane into 
regular use. With this highly desirable 
step commenced the rise of the district 
into something like its present import- 
ance and popularity. But the growth 
of Park Lane was far from rapid. There 
were still many evil associations to 
shake off, and although land could be 
had cheaply there, speculative builders 
still looked rather askance at it. Then, 
somewhere about the date of Waterloo, 
the neighbourhood began to get ex- 
ploited. A few mansions were erected 
by shrewd capitalists, and tenants of 
social standing, attracted by the low 
rents, were promptly secured for them. 
The new-comers found themselves so 
comfortable here that they sang the 
praises of the quarter to their friends, 
and in a few years’ time there was not 
an unoccupied house throughout its 
entire length. Thus, the prosperity of 
Park Lane became assured. 

Regarded from a strictly esthetic 
point of view, the various edifices in 
Park Lane—at any rate, the older ones 
among them—can scarcely be looked 
upon as architectural triumphs. They 
belong for the most part to the period of 
the Regency and the Fourth George, a 
time when low windows and stucco were 
in the ascendant. The arbiter of style 
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at this date was the celebrated Nash, 
who has also left his mark in other 
districts. 

Although Park Lane has many splen- 
did mansions, its chief pride and glory 
among them all is undoubtedly the 
magnificent, but comparatively modern, 
building known as Dorchester House. 
This is now the residence of Mr. White- 
law Reid, the American Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s. A veritable 
palace and treasure-house alike, it was 
designed in 1853 by Lewis Vulliami on 
the site of a 
house belong- 
ing to the 
then Marquis 
of Hertford. 
It is a huge 
square pile, 
modelled after 
a Venetian 
palazzo, and 
erected in 
such a fashion 
that it stands 
somewhat in 
front of its 
neighbours, 
and com- 
mands a view 
facing south, 
instead of 
west. With 
its gorgeous 
staircase, 
beautiful 
salons, and 
spacious pic- 
ture galleries, 
Containing 
some of the 
choicest pictures and pieces of sculp- 
ture in the kingdom, the mansion 
is quite unique. Among the almost 
priceless paintings to be found here, 
are some of the finest examples 
from the brushes of such giants as 
Velasquez, Titian, and Cuyp. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid are extremely 
hospitable, and entertain lavishly when 
in residence, 

A list of the present owners of the 
best-known houses in Park Lane reads 


BROOK HOUSE, PARK LANE. 
FROM THE LATE LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 
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very much like an extract from Debrett. 
Peers, statesmen, and politicians here 
live side by side, although of late a 
tendency has rather manifested itself 
among prominent financiers and South 
African multi-millionaires to take up 
their residence in this erstwhile exclu- 
sive quarter as well. It is to these 
latter that is due the somewhat bizarre 
style that has manifested itself in some 
of the newer buildings. Certainly, 
many of them are of a nature that 
affords a very curious contrast to the 
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dignified simplicity of the older man- 
sions. 

Among the more prominent owners 
of houses in this classic thoroughfare 
may be mentioned Earl Dudley, the 
Earl of Scarborough, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, Lord Brassey, Sir Edward 
Sassoon, the Right Hon. George 
Wyndham, and Sir Rufus Isaacs, K.C., 
M.P. Until his death the late Duke of 
Cambridge always made Gloucester 
House, a fine mansion at the southern 
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end, his London address. The building, 


however, has now been pulled down in 
‘order to make room for a palatial block 
of flats, which have the distinction of 
carrying with them the highest 


rents 


DUDLEY HOUSE, PARK LANE. 


in all London. The Duke of West- 
minster, who is the ground landlord of 
many of the houses here, has_ the 
garden of his mansion in Park Lane, 
although the entrance to the house itself 
is situated in Grosvenor Street. 

A house that covers perhaps as much 
ground as any other in Park Lane is 
the one that was built by the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit. It occupies the site of 
several residences that formerly stood 
in a line stretching between Aldford 
Street and South Street. When Mr. 
Beit approached the owner of the land, 
the Duke of Westminster, for per- 
mission to build, it is reported that his 
Grace’s agent wrote to say that an 
undertaking must first be given to the 
effect that a certain stipulated sum 
should be spent on the house. Mr. 
Beit’s answer is rumoured to have been 
that he intended to spend more on the 
stables alone. He certainly carried 
out this intention, and the completed 


RESIDENCE OF MR. J. B. ROBINSON. 
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building represents a very large sum of 
money. One of the most notable 
features of the house is a particularly 
large and beautiful conservatory. As 
the ground rent is £1,150 per annum, it 
is not surpris- 
ing that when, 
after Mr. 
Beit’s death, 
the property 
was put up 
to auction no 
acceptable bid 
was received. 
After all, 
even the num- 
ber of multi- 
millionaires is 
limited. 
Commenc- 
ing at the 
Marble Arch 
end, perhaps 
the first house 
of importance 
in Park Lane 
is Brook 
House, at the 
corner of 
Upper Brook 
Street. This is a many_ storied 
and lofty edifice of deep red brick, 
with dressings of white Portland 
stone, and is at present occupied by 
Sir Ernest Cassell, the well-known 
financier, and one of the late King 
Edward’s intimate friends. The build- 
ing is unique, not only for being the 
highest in the whole thoroughfare, but 
also because it marked at the time of 
its construction—now about thirty-five 
years ago—an entirely new note in the 
architectural style that had _ hitherto 
prevailed here. It was until recently 
the residence of the late Lord Tweed- 
mouth. After the death of his wife, 
however, and the marriage of his son, 
Lord Tweedmouth let it. The first 
tenant was Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is 
reported to have paid the handsome 
rental of £700 per week for the 
privilege of living there during the 
Coronation festivities of 1902. Since 
he acquired the property, Sir Ernest 
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Cassel has considerably added to its 
accommodation by building on a fine 
ball-room. 

Close at hand is a mansion of quite 
another style. This is Dudley House, 
the property of Mr. J. B. Robinson, one 
of the earliest of the South African 
financiers to set up his residence in 
Park Lane. The building is named after 
its original owner, the Earl of Dudley, 
for whom it was constructed. Just 
above the 
pillared = en- 
trance porch 
is a handsome 
conservatory, 
which, to- 
gether with 
the trimly- 
kept window 
boxes, always 
attracts the 
attention of 
the _passer- 
by. Next 
door, at No. 
35, is the 
residence of 
the Right 
Hon. George 
W yndham, 
M.P., and the 
Countess 
Gros venor. 
‘Their near 
neighbour is 
Mr. Rufus 
isaacs, at No. 
32. 

At the 
south-western 
angle of Park 
Lane and 
Great Stanhope Street is 
mansion which was erected by Mr. 
‘* Barney’ Barnato, who closed his 
meteoric career by ending his life in 
mid-ocean while on the voyage home 
from South Africa. The house had not 
even been occupied when this untimely 
event occurred. Shortly afterwards the 
property was sold as it stood to Sir 
\lbert Sassoon. Thereupon it was 
speedily enshrouded once more with 


MR. S. J. 


an ornate 


WARING’S RESIDENCE, PARK LANE. 
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deal of 
meretricious ornamentation that 
the exterior was promptly 
removed. A conspicuous feature this 
took the form of a number of 
emblematical figures representing vari- 
ous meteorological abstractions arranged 
in a row against the skyline along the 
upper parapet. They were scarcely 
things of beauty, and their new owner 
showed his appreciation of them by 
promptly tak- 
ing them 
down and be- 
stowing them 
upon the 
Brighton Cor- 
poration, by 
which _ body 
they were set 
up on the 
lawns of 
-Preston Park- 
The late Mr. 
Whittaker 
Wright also 
had a man- 
sion a_ few 
doors nearer 
Piccadilly, 
but, like Mr. 
Barnato, he 
was not des- 
tined to live 


scaffolding, and a 
the 


covered 


great 


7 
' 


| 


Atty 
i ml in it. 


|!) The _ next 
house of any 
importance in 
this famous 
th oroughfare 
is No. 24 and 
belongs to 
Lord Brassey. 
particularly large or 
mansion, . but it is an 
comfortable one. Among 
contents is a most interesting 
collection of souvenirs of the various 
voyages undertaken by Lord and Lady 
Brassey in their private yacht the 
The ‘‘ Indian Room,” a 
large apartment on the first floor, is also 
fitted up with trophies of its owner’s 
travels in the East. 


It is not a 
imposing 
extremely 
its 


Sunbeam. 
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Close to the Piccadilly end of Park 
Lane is the Earl of Scarborough’s town 
‘ residence, and just beyond, at No. 19, 
is Londonderry House, the property of 
the Marquis of Londonderry. This 
latter mansion is_ particularly well 
adapted for the holding of social 
functions,on a big scale, and is the 
scene of many magnificent receptions 
during the season. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1850 on the site of 
what was formerly known as_ Holder- 
nesse House. 

In addition to its historical associa- 
tions, Park Lane also has certain 
political and literary ones connecting it 
with a bye-gone period, for several 
distinguished men of letters have at one 
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in this 
thoroughfare or its immediate neigh- 


time or another lived either 
bourhood. Warren Hastings and 
Richard Sharp occupied houses at the 
Marble Arch end, and the ‘‘ gorgeous ”’ 
Lady Blessington (who, in the intervals 
of her social triumphs, managed to 
write a book or two) was also a 
resident. ‘‘ Zanoni’’ was written by 
Bulwer Lytton at No, 1 Park Lane, and 
from 1835-1873 Disraeli had a mansion 
at the corner of Upper Grosvenor 
Street. By including Aldford Street, 
South Street, and Tilney Street (all of 
which open into Park Lane) there may 
be added the names of Charles James 
Fox, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and Lord 
Holland. 


JAPANESE CRADLE SONG. 


By DOROTHY SERGEANT. 


Husnasy, baby boy, hushaby. ; 
I’ll fan thee to sleep, for the cloud-shadows creep, 
And revered Mr. Frog starts his cry! 
Baby boy, hushaby. 


August Mr. Fly, go away ! 
On his little brown cheek, so velvety sleek, 
Now honourably deign not to stay. 
Mr. Fly, go away! 


Hushaby, hushaby, sleepy boy. 
See the little white dreams swarm round us in streams, 
Which one shall we choose, mother’s joy? 
Hushaby, sleepy boy! 


Hushaby, little one, hushaby. 
Shall I send him afloat, in a tiny toy boat, 
To laugh back at the stars in the sky? 
Baby boy, hushaby. 





Hushaby, then, my heart, hushaby. 
Or away will he go, where the peach-blossoms grow, 
To catch Mr. Gay Dragon-Fly, 


August Dragon-Fly? 
Hushaby, baby boy, hushaby. 


See his little eyes close, like the lotus that blows, 
And e’en while you look shuts its eye. 


Hushaby, hushaby. 


sf 


HORACE WYNDHAM 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE Desert Post. 


LITTLE distance from the men’s 
lines, Greville, sitting -in his own 
tent, which he shared with Cap- 
tain 


Clinton, was also wondering if 
the anxiously expected mail bag 
would bring him any news. He 
had neither heard from, nor been 


able to write to, Winnie since the com- 
mencement of the year, for the column 
had started on its desert march early in 
January. Almost immediately after- 
wards they had left the railway track 
behind them. The postal service, ac- 
cordingly, had been interrupted, and it 
frequently happened that letters would be 
found accumulating somewhere for weeks 
at a time. Still, whenever they came 
and however long they might be over- 
due, they were always very welcome. 
The last letter he had received from 
Winnie was one announcing her father’s 
death. The news had come as a great 
shock to Greville, for the Recter and he 
had been firm friends, and it saddened 
him to think that he would never see the 
simple kindly-hearted old clergyman 
again. He wondered what Mrs. March- 
mont and Winnie would do now. They 
could not go on living at Kingsford, he 
knew, as the house would be required 
for the next incumbent. Perhaps they 
would remain in the village: or they 
might even move to London. Winnie 





had made a guarded reference to the 
fact that she was trying to get some 
work, and that Dr. Smith had promised 
to help her. It would probably be as a 
governess, he decided. It was what 
most girls in her position did for a live- 
lihood. 

Thinking of Winnie sent his thoughts 
back to Kingsford. In imagination he 
could see the pleasant country lanes, 
and smell the fresh spring flowers in the 
hedgerows. Before the picture thus 
conjured up the dust and glare and heat 
of the desert were all forgotten. 

** This is April,’’ he said. ‘‘ It will be 
spring time in England. Think of an 
April morning at home—somewhere by 
the country side—with the trees in leaf 
and primroses growing in the woods.’’ 

Captain Clinton shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

‘* Give me Piccadilly, a window seat 
at the Club, and a stall at the Gaiety, 
and you can keep your primroses and all 
your other bucolic joys,’’ he returned. 
‘*By Jove! Bingham, I’d give any- 
thing just to see the mud in the London 
streets again !’’ 

Greville laughed at the direction in 
which his friend’s thoughts were run- 
ning. 

‘* All in good time. We’ve got to 
finish off our little business here first.”” 

The other yawned, and, throwing a 
piece of mosquito net over his face, lay 
down on the sand with a biscuit bag fo 
a pillow. 
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‘* Pity you can’t photograph me,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I’d make a fine portrait of an 
idle and effeminate cavalry officer, in the 
full enjoyment of all the paraphernalia 
of wealth and luxury. Well, I’m going 
to get forty winks, if the flies will let 
me. Wake me up when the letters 
come.”’ 

Greville smiled as he glanced at the 
speaker and his surroundings. Captain 
Clinton was the heir to a baronetcy, and 
had an income of £6,000 a year«and a 
fine estate in a hunting county. He was 
M.F.H. indeed of a famous pack. Yet 
he cheerfully relinquished the life of ease 
he might have enjoyed at home, in order 
to undergo the hard work of a desert 
campaign. For weeks on end he had 
marched nearly twenty miles a day under 
a blazing sun, sleeping in the open at 
night when the transport happened to be 
delayed, and living on the roughest food. 
The tent he was occupying just now con- 
tained no furniture beyond an empty 
ammunition box which served as a com- 
bined table and chair. For all his money 
and position he lived as simply as the 
humblest private soldier, sharing the 
hardships and fatigues of the rank and 
file as a matter of course. 

The air in the tent seemed to grow 
hotter and hotter. Not a breath of wind 
stirred the canvas walls. The only 
sound that broke the stillness was the 
drowsy hum of a mosquito, trying in 
vain to penetrate the net that guarded 
Clinton’s sleeping form. He had not 
meant to do so, but after a little time 
Greville’s head fell forward on _ his 
breast, and he began to doze. For three 
nights past he had only had a few hours’ 
sleep, and he was feeling very tired. 

Presently he awoke with a start, to 
find an Arab orderly gently shaking his 
shoulder. 

** Hullo, what is it, Abdullah? ’’ he 
said, springing to his feet, and noticing 
that Clinton had disappeared. 

The Arab saluted respectfully. 

‘* If His Excellency is awake this poor 
slave is to say that his Highness the 
General would have speech with him.”’ 

Greville rubbed his eyes. 

“* Does General Merrick want me? ”’ 
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‘* If it pleases the Heaven-born one.”’ 

Greville laughed, and buckled on his 
sword. 

‘*It doesn’t make much difference 
whether it pleases me, or whether it 
doesn’t,’’ he returned. ‘*‘ However, go 
and say I’m coming.”’ 

The native had scarcely withdrawn, 
when Clinton raised the canvas flap 
that served as a door and entered the 
tent. 

‘* As the faithful Abdullah, no doubt, 
has informed you,’’ he remarked, ‘* Sir 
John is anxious to gaze on your Heaven- 
born countenance. While you’ve been 
wrapped in your innocent dreams the 
letters have arrived. Think of it!” 

The announcement served to effectu- 
ally recall Greville’s wandering thoughts. 

‘*Good!’* he cried. ‘‘I’ll go at 
once.”’ 

The next moment he was hurrying 
across the sun-scorched strip of ground 
leading to the marquee occupied by 
General Merrick. In front of it was a 
flag-staff, with the Union Jack at the 
summit, and on either side of the door- 
way stood a couple of sentries. 

As Greville entered and saluted, Sir 
John looked up from a small table 
covered with letters and despatches, 
which, assisted by his A.D.C., he was 
busily engaged in sorting. 

‘*Ah, Bingham,’’ he said with a 
smile, ‘‘ I wanted to see you. I’ve some- 
thing here that may please you. Dash 
it all. Where’s that despatch? I had 
it a moment ago.”’ 

The aide-de-camp unfolded an official- 
looking document. 

‘** Here it is, sir.” 

Sir John peered at it through his 
glasses. ' 

‘Yes, that’s right. Well, Captain 
Bingham, this is from the War Office. 
It says—confound the fellow! Why 
can’t he write legibly ?—ah, yes, that— 
er—acting on my recommendation, it 
has been decided to promote you to a 
brevet-majority for your conduct in the 
affair at El-Tamai, last month. You are 





also awarded the D.S.O. Well, they’ve 
been long enough making up their minds 
about it, I must say. 


Still, better late 
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GREVILLE READ WINNIE’S LETTER. 
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than never. Anyway, I congratulate you 
heartily.” 

Greville’s face flushed with mingled 
pleasure and surprise. 

For the moment he thought he must 
be dreaming. The news almost took his 
breath away. It seemed incredible that 
such luck should be his. 

‘* A brévet-majority and the D.S.O. !” 
he gasped. 

‘* Yes, my dear fellow. It ought, of 
course, to be a colonelcy and the«V.C. 
You deserved them. Still, one can’t 
have everything in this world. At any 
rate, not all at once. If so, I'd be a 
field-marshal by this time. Here’s the 
announcement in the Gazette. Have a 
look at it for yourself.’’ 

Greville read the official announce- 
ment mechanically. He scarcely saw 
the words, however, for he was thinking 
all the time that the one thing he wanted 
to make his happiness complete was to 
be able to discuss this splendid piece of 
news with Winnie. Then another 
thought struck him. Perhaps she had 
also seen it in the Gazette. If so, she 
would have written to him. He must 
find out about this-at once. 

** Is there anything else for me, sir? ”’ 
he said. 

The General stared at him in open- 
mouthed surprise. 

**Bless my soul! What do you 
mean? Aren’t you satisfied with what 
you’ve got? ’”’ 

Greville smiled, and pointed to the 
mail bag. 

‘*] mean, are there any letters for 
me, sir? ”’ 

The General’s face changed. 

** Oh, letters? So that’s what you 
mean. Why, yes, there is one for you. 
It has come from Netley Hospital.’’ 

‘** Netley Hospital? I don’t know 
anybody there.”’ 

‘Well, it’s addressed to you, and 
chance it,’’ returned Major Fleming. 
**It came under cover of one to the 
Principal Medical Officer doing duty 
with us. Here you are,’’ he added, 
handing a letter across the table. 

As he glanced at the blue official en- 
velope, with the inscription O.H.M.S. 





in one corner, Greville’s heart began to 
beat, for he saw that the address was in 
Winnie’s hand-writing. But why was 
she using Government stationery? And 
why were the words Netley Hospital 
embossed on the flap? It was almost as 
much as he could do to wait until he got 
outside again before opening the en- 
velope solving the mystery. 

Sir John seemed to understand what 
was passing in his mind. 

** Well, I won’t detain you just now,” 
he said. ‘‘ You’d like to read your 
correspondence, I daresay.”’ 

‘* Thank you, sir. I would.’’ 

In the privacy of his own tent 
Greville read Winnie’s letter. It was a 
long one, running to several sheets, and 
contained a great deal of news. The 
first thing it told him was that after the 
Rector’s death Winnie and her mother 
had found themselves very badly off. 
Then it went on to describe how Dr. 
Smith had come to the rescue, and used 
his influence to get Winnie admitted to 
the Army Nursing Service, and the steps 
they had taken together for the achieve- 
ment of this object. 

‘* Mother was tremendously against 
it at first,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ and it took a 
long time to make her give way. How- 
ever, Dr. Smith helped by pointing out 
that I must do something to earn my 
own living. When poor papa was alive 
we were not exactly millionaires; but 
when he died we were very nearly 
paupers. It’s no good talking about it 
now, but all the money he had saved had 
gone to pay off mother’s debt to Captain 
Hackett. It was like a millstone hang- 
ing over us.”’ 

Greville’s face darkened. Even after 
this interval the thought of Hackett, 
and the trouble and unhappiness he had 
caused both Winnie and himself, filled 
him with fury. 

Then he turned to the letter again :-— 

‘** Before I actually commenced work 
at Netley mother made a final attempt 
to induce me to give up the idea. She 
had written out to Captain Hackett in 
India, and he had cabled back to say 
that if I married him he would return 
the money as a-present. It was nothing 
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less than a bribe! Can you imagine 
anybody doing such a’‘thing? I feel hot 
all over when | think of it.’’ 

‘““The hound!’’ muttered 
under his breath. 

‘* Of course I refused. Mother said I 
was ungrateful, and that I was throw- 
ing away a splendid chance, and that 
some day | would be sorry for what I'd 
done. She said, too, that love didn’t 
matter, just as if you and | didn’t know 
that it’s the only thing in the world that 
really matters! When at last she saw 
that my mind was made up she with- 
drew her opposition. Still, it was a 
hard struggle, and sometimes I thought 
I would never succeed. Dear, you can’t 
imagine how unhappy | was!”’ 

Greville felt a lump in his throat. He 
could imagine, as surely as if he had 
been there to witness it, Mrs. March- 
mont’s opposition. He even fancied, 
too, that he could hear the arguments 
she would have employed. 

** My brave Winnie !’’ he murmured. 

Then followed a full account of the 
training she had undergone at Netley, 
and details of her life and work there. 
He read the description with vivid in- 
terest. It brought before him a picture 
of the girl he loved, a neat grey-gowned 
figure, flitting about the hospital wards 
like an Angel of Mercy and filling them 
with her gracious presence. 

But it was not until he came to the 
final sheet that he fully understood what 
the letter meant for him. 

** And now for my real pieee of news. 
I’ve kept it for the last, although I 
wanted to tell you about it at the very 
beginning. Oh, Greville—what do you 
think—by the time you get this (and 
perhaps even sooner) | shall actually be 
in Egypt! Isn’t it splendid! I shall be 
in the same country as yourself—the 
country that holds all my heart, and all 
my hopes, and all my thoughts. Per- 
haps I shall even see you! And only six 
months ago this was the very last thing 
that appeared possible. But it has been 
made so by my joining the Army Nurs- 
ing Service. Blessings on dear old. Dr. 
Smith for helping me! If all my kisses 
weren’t being saved up for somebody 
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else, I'd give him one. When I first 
saw Colonel Jackson at the War Office 
I told him straight out what I wanted. 
He was most kind. He put my name 
down for a transfer to the foreign ser- 
vice list, and told the people at Netley 
that I was to go out to Egypt the very 
moment an opportunity arose. Well, it 
has been a long time coming, but it has 
come now. Last week orders were sent 
from headquarters for six nurses to sail 
for Cairo in the next transport, and I 
was one of those chosen. We start this 
day fortnight. Of course, I can’t tell 
yet if I shall have to stop in Cairo until 
the end of the campaign, or if I| shall 
be sent up to the front. Colonel Jack- 
son, however, has given me a letter to 
the officer in charge of the medical ar- 
rangements, asking him to let me join 
the staff of one of the base hospitals. 
He tells me that, as they are very short- 
handed, I am almost certain to go to the 
front as soon as the transport reaches 
Port Said. You can’t think how excited 
I am at the prospect. It seems almost 
too good to be true! ”’ 

As he kissed the sheets of paper and 
then put them carefully away in his 
breast pocket, a great wave of happiness 
up in Greville’s heart. For the 
moment he could scarcely realise that 
Winnie was actually in Egypt, and had 
been there a month now. Yet he knew 
that this must be the case, for her letter 
was six weeks old. Winnie in Egypt! 
He would see her soon. A tender smile 
played about the corners of his mouth 
at the thought, and he laughed happily. 

‘**“Oh, my _ love,’’ he murmured. 
**Come to me very soon. The waiting 
has been so long!”’ 

Captain Clinton, entering the tent 4 
few minutes later, seemed struck by the 
expression on his face. 

**'You look as though you'd heard 
something that pleases you, old chap,”’ 
he remarked. 

** Yes,”” said 
have.”’ 

Che other nodded, and pulling out his 
tobacco pouch, began to stuff a few 
carefully saved up fragments into the 
bowl of a clay pipe. 
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‘*IT know. I’ve just seen the General. 
He told me. Well, I congratulate you 


with all my heart. The D.S.O. and a 
brevet-majority are pretty good pickings 


to get out of one campaign. Not that 
you don’t thoroughly deserve ’em, 
though.”’ 


Greville laughed. Until that moment 
he had‘ not given this other matter a 
thought, for Winnie’s news had made 
him forget the sudden change in his 
material prospects. 

‘* Thanks, but I was thinking of some- 
thing else.’’ 

‘* News from home? ”’ 

Ts.” 

Dick Clinton looked at him curiously. 
Then a comprehensive smile spread 
across his honest face, and he nodded 
meaningly. 

** Well, good luck to you.”’ 


Greville’s fingers closed over the 
other’s outstretched hand. 

** Thanks, Dick.”’ 

‘** When is it going to come off? ”’ 

‘* I don’t know yet.”’ 

Clinton nodded again, and puffed 


thoughtfully at his pipe. 

‘* Well, whoever she is, here’s wish- 
ing you both every happiness. Mind 
you ask me to the wedding.”’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
The two men had each all a soldier’s 
dislike to anything that savoured of 
sentiment. Besides, they knew one 
another too well to make words neces- 
sary. 

Presently, struck by a_ sudden 
thought, Greville looked up at his com- 
panion. 

‘*Did Sir John happen to give you 
any idea of his plans, or how 
much longer we were to stop in this 
hole? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, I was quite forgetting. 
had a long talk together. <A regular 
council of war. Moore—the fellow in 
charge of the escort that came with the 
letters—brought some important des- 
patches. He also gave us a lot of news 
about what has been happening to the 
other columns. Some of them have had 
rather a bad time of it lately. After that 
slippery old thief, Ali-Ben-Yussuf, got 
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away from us a fortnight ago he turned 
his attention to the most scattered out- 
posts he could find. Well, he managed 
to come across a couple of them last 
week—somewhere about fifty miles away 
from here—and gave our fellows socks. 
There was only a handful of troops in 
each place, and Ali and his genial 
friends made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. However, the garrison at 
Dahshur got wind of it and sent a 
strong party to catch ’em on the flank. 


From what I can hear of it they 
taught the beggars a pretty good 
lesson.”’ 

Greville’s eyes sparkled. 

‘*T wish I’d been there!’’ he ex- 
claimed. “re Ali - Ben - Yessuf 
him!” 


‘* Well, we'll be on the old rascal’s 
heels before long, if we’ve any luck. 
Sir John intends making a reconnais- 
sance in force. He’s pretty confident of 
drawing the fox this time.”’ 

‘* When do we start? ”’ 

The other smiled at 
patience. 

‘** Not being the General, I can’t say. 
Perhaps next week; perhaps next year. 
Oh, by the way, our garrison is to be 
reinforced. There’s another captain on 
the way to us. I sha’n’t be sorry to 
see him, as it’s a bit monotonous 
doing orderly-dog four days a 
week.”’ 

‘* Same here. Who is he?”’ 

‘* A fellow from your regiment. 
ought to know him. 
Hackett.”’ 

Greville started at the name. 

‘** Hackett !”’ he repeated. 

‘““Yes. He’s coming from _ India. 
He got to Moore’s detachment last night. 
You know him, I suppose? ”’ 

Greville bit his lip. 

‘* Yes, I know him,’’ he 
shortly. 

‘* Well, the sooner he turns up, the 


his 


im- 


You 
He’s a chap called 


answered 


better. He will be one more for duty. 
What sort of a chap is he? A pal of 
yours? ”’ 

Greville hesitated. 

‘* No,’’ he returned slowly. ‘‘ I can’t 


say that.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
HACKETT RE-APPEARS. 


Although he did his best not to let it 
be seen, Greville certainly found Dick 
Clinton’s news rather disturbing to his 
peace of mind. Hackett was quite the 
last individual he contemplated meeting 
again just then. If the whole regiment 
had arrived, it would, of course, have 
been another thing altogether. But this 
was not the case at all, since the Lancers, 
so far as he knew, were remaining in 
India. Obviously, then, James had used 
some special influence to leave his regi- 
ment and get attached to the expedition. 
Yet, why, after his failure to secure a 
staff appointment when he was in Lon- 
don, should he have done so now, 
wondered Greville, for he was far too 
fond of his own comfort to voluntarily 
undergo the hardships and dangers of a 
desert campaign. Indeed, he was the 
sort of person who even shirked manceu- 
vres. Accordingly, there must be some 
ulterior motive behind this anxiety on 
his part to get sent to Egypt. It almost 
looked—and the thought struck Greville 
uncomfortably—as though Winnie’s 
plans had become known to him. 

‘* I'd give something to find out what 
has brought the fellow here,’’ he mur- 
mured with knitted brows. ‘‘ It wasn’t 
the love of active service, I’m convinced. 
Master Hackett’s tastes don’t lie in the 
direction of hard work. Still, I suppose 
I shall see him to-morrow.’’ 

It was not, however, until nearly a 
week later that the meeting between 
them took place. Greville had been out 
in the desert on reconnoitring duty, some 
miles away from the camp, and had 
spent the night searching for the enemy’s 
position. 
in the early dawn, at the head of the 
squadron of cavalry that had accom- 
panied him, he was met by General 
Merrick. 

** Very good,’’ announced Sir John 
when the report was delivered. ‘‘ You’ve 
done capitally. Your information is 
most useful. It tells me just what | 
wanted to know.”’ 





As he rode back to the lines , 
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Greville flushed with pleasure, for Sir 
John was not given to bestowing praise 
except when it was thoroughly deserved. 

‘* i'm glad to hear it, sir.” 

‘** And now, you'd better go into camp 
and get breakfast for yourself and men.”’ 

Greville saluted and rode on. As he 
did so, the General turned to his A.D.C. 

‘“*A smart fellow, Bingham. Keen 
about his work, and full of initiative. 
Popular with the men, too. That’s 
always a good sign.”’ 

Major Fleming agreed readily enough. 

‘‘I fancy though,’’ he observed, 
‘* that Captain Hackett, who belongs to 
his regiment and who joined us last 
night, doesn’t hit it off very well with 
him.”’ 

** Why do you think that? ”’ 

‘** Well, somebody happened to make 
a remark about Bingham and the good 
work he had done. Thereupon Hackett 
turned round with a sneer and said, 
‘from what I can see of it he’s one of 
these professional soldiers.’ I took him 
down a peg pretty quickly, I can tell 
you.”’ 

The General frowned. 

** Quite right,’’ he said shortly. ‘“‘ It 
was an infernal piece of impudence on 
Captain Hackett’s part. You may tell 
him, too, from me that if he doesn’t 
show himself a professional soldier he 
won’t remain under my command very 
long. The sooner he understands that 
the better.” 

Major Fleming shot a glance at his 
Chief. 

‘* I don’t want to be inquisitive,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but why are we favoured with 
Captain Hackett’s society? From what 
I’ve seen of him so far he doesa’t appear 
an acquisition.’’ 

Sir John shrugged his shoulders. 

ae 2 of ‘wheels within 
wheels.’ Hackett possesses interest at 
headquarters. Apparently he’s been 
pulling the strings there to some pur- 
pose. The result is I’ve got to find him 
a job. He came to see me before I left 
England, but I was not favourably im- 
pressed with him. Upon my _ soul, 
Fleming, the people who run the War 
Office now-a-days seem to think that 
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this country is-a dumping ground for 
their friends! 1 wonder they don’t send 
me out a ship-load of ’em while they’re 
about it. Damned nonsense !—that is— 
er—extremely annoying—in my opinion. 
However, it’s no good talking about it. 
If I do so, I shall only lose my temper. 
Now, let’s ride on.’”’ 

Greville’s first care on reaching camp 
again was to see his men’s horses care- 
fully fed and watered. Then, when 
everything was in order and thé men 
themselves had been dismissed to their 
breakfasts, he sauntered off with a clear 
conscience to the mess tent. 


The big double marquee set apart for ° 


the purpose contained only one occupant 
when he entered it. Greville recognised 
him at once as the latest addition to the 
garrison. 

** Hullo,’’ he said, ‘‘ so you’ve arrived, 
then. Had a good journey? ’”’ 

Hackett, who was making a leisurely 
meal, looked up at the words. As his 
eye fell on Greville’s tall figure framed 
in the doorway, he rose and held out 
his hand with rather a forced smile. 

‘* Hullo, Bingham. I heard you were 
here. Rotten sort of hole this place, 
car °* 

‘““Why did you come, then?’ de- 
manded Greville, ignoring the proferred 
hand. 

Hackett laughed airily. 

‘* Well, I didn’t see why you should 
have things all your own way.”’ 

‘“'What do you mean by that? ”’ 

‘* Oh, nothing particular. I thought, 
though, that if there was anything to be 
had in the way of promotion—and—er— 
so on, as appears to be the case, I might 
as well havea shot at it, too. You see, 
I’m a bit fed up with India.”’ 

Greville digested the announcement 
thoughtfully. This sudden display of 
professional keenness on his brother- 
officer’s part struck him as a little 
curious. At any rate, it was something 
quite new. 

** How did you leave all our fellows at 
Bangalore? ’’ he demanded, by way of 
changing the subject. 

‘* Very fit. The regiment hopes to 





get sent out here before long. Colonel 
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Briscoe is moving heaven and earth to 
bring it off.’’ 

‘** Well, | hope he'll succeed. I'd like 
to see Brissy again. He’sa good sort.”’ 

Hackett shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*A bit too found of working his 
officers for my taste. All he thinks of 
is drill and manceuvres. No wonder the 
Service is going down.”’ 

Greville felt a little disgusted. A 
weck or two under General Merrick’s 
regime, however, would, he thought, 
effectively convince Master Hackett that 
he was not going to enjoy a life of ease 
and quietness in Egypt. It was a mis- 
take that others had made. Still, he 
would find this out for himself; and 
before he was many hours older. 

** Well, what about your journey? ’” 
he went on, thinking it best to lead the 
conversation into fresh channels. 

A reminiscent smile lit up the other’s. 
face. 

‘** Oh, I did myself pretty comfortably, 
thanks. I travelled with a party of 
details. Had some ladies’ society, too,. 
as far as Assuan.”’ 

Greville pricked up his ears. 

** Ladies ? ’’ 

‘*Yes. I was in luck’s way. There 
happened to bz a couple of nursing sisters. 
on the Nile boat, and, as senior officer 
on board, I had to look after them. By 
the way, who do you think was among 
them? ”’ 3 

‘*T’ve no idea,’’ returned Greville 
stiffly. 

‘* Our little friend, Winnie. What do 
you say to that? ”’ 

The familiar tone in which the name 
was. mentioned made Greville furious. 
With an effort, however, he controlled 
himself. 

‘*Do you mean Miss Marchmont?’”’ 
. Hackett grinned. 

‘* Yes, if you prefer it.”’ 

‘* I do prefer it.”’ 

The other’s face darkened. For the 
moment he looked as though he were 
going to expostulate. Then he shrug- 
ged his shoulders as though the matter 
were of no importance. 

‘* Quite so,’’ he returned suavely. 
‘*] thought, though, that you would be 











interested to hear something about her. 
However, if you’re not, it doesn’t 
matter.’’ 

An inward struggle went on in Gre- 
ville’s breast. He hated the idea of dis- 
cussing Winnie with Hackett, but at the 
same time his anxiety for any news of 
her—no matter from what source—-made 
him ask a question. 

‘*Do you know where she is just 
now?”’ 

‘* Yes. She’s with the field hospital at 
a place called Mongalah. It’s about 
forty miles from here across the desert.”’ 

Greville looked thoughtful. 

‘*Mongalah. I’m sorry she’s there.’’ 

‘* Why?” 

‘* Because the place is right in the 
heart of the Dervish country, and has 
only a small garrison. It’s no place for 
women. It might be raided at anv 
moment.’’ 

Hackett laughed scornfully. 

‘* Pooh! ’’ he returned. ‘‘ You’ve got 
raids on the brain. Besides, if anything 
did happen, these Dervish fellows 
wouldn’t show any fight.’’ 

Greville’s lip curled. 

‘* That’s not the experience of people 
who've been longer in the country than 
you have.’’ 

Hackett’s face flushed, but he made 
no response. Then, after a moment or 
two, he lit a cigarette and lounged out 
of the tent. 

‘* See you again presently,’’ he said 
with a curt nod, as he drew the canvas 
door aside. 

Greville continued his breakfast, but 
without much appetite. The fact was, 
what he had just heard had made him 
rather uncomfortable. Mongalah, as he 
had said, was situated right in the heart 
of the enemy’s stronghold, and was liable 
to attack at any moment. The garri- 
son there only consisted of a handful of 
mixed troops, and a good many of these 
were down with sickness. The place 
had been chosen as the headquarters of 
one of the desert columns against the 
advice of General Merrick. | Unfortun- 


ately, however, he had permitted him- 
self to be over-ruled by the camp com- 
mandant. 
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HACKETT HELD OUT HIS HAND WITH 
RATHER A FORCED SMILE ON HIS LIPS, 


The more Greville thought over the 
situation, the more disturbed he felt in 
his mind. 

** T don’t like to think of Winnie being 
there,’’ he murmured uneasily. ‘‘ The 
place lies in such a hollow that we can’t 
even signal to it without going half way 
across the desert first. The idiot who 
chose it for a camp ought to be court- 
martialled ! ’’ 

Still, when day after day went by and 
nothing occurred to cause him any fur- 
ther anxiety, Greville began to feel that 
his fears might have been unfounded. 
In the meantime life at Abbas-Hassan 
went on much as usual. General Mer- 
rick had decided not to shift his camp 
until he first received more detailed in- 
formation concerning the enemy’s inten- 
tions than he happened to possess just 
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then. With a view to securing such 
news he executed a constant series of 
reconnaissances into the surrounding 
desert. Greatly to Greville’s dissatis- 
faction, however, none of these. were 
made in the direction of Mongalah. 

‘‘ We ought to find out how they’re 
getting on there,’’ he ventured to remark 
one day, when he could restrain his im- 
patience’ no longer. 

Sir John shook his head. 

‘* No occasion to worry, my dear fel- 
low. If they were in any trouble we 
should have heard of it before now. Bad 
news travels fast in the desert.’’ 

And with this Greville had to be satis- 
fied. Still, it was hard to think of 
Winnie being so near, and yet as far 
removed from him as though she had 
been four hundred miles away instead of 
forty. At night he would clamber up 
among the rocks and look down upon 
the great stretch of yellow sand and 
scrub that separated the two places. 
Something he had once said about the 
desert came back to him. He had 
called it ‘‘ a cruel monster, horrible and 
vast and lonely, and utterly pitiless.’’ 
Yes, it was all that, and more as well. 
Among the glimmering shadows in the 
far distance lay Mongalah. It was hid- 
den from view by a ridge of hills; but 
one desert camp was very much like an- 
other, and in imagination he could picture 
the long lines of tents and the Zareeba 
enclosing them. One of the tents would 
have a large Red Cross upon it, and 
Winnie, together with the other nurses 
attached to the field hospital, would be 
working there. 

If only he could see her! That was 
the burden of his thoughts. It pursued 
him throughout the day, as well as 
during the long night watches, and he 
would fall to sleep with Winnie’s name 
on his lips. 

There was no time, however, for 
brooding. The busy life of the camp 
kept him fully occupied. He was glad 
of it, too, since his nature was one that 
chafed at inactivity. The column had 
been nearly a month in their present 
quarters, and at any moment one or 
other of the numerous patrols constantly 
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scouring the desert might return with 
news that would render it advisable to 
take up a fresh position somewhere else. 

The sooner the better, thought Gre- 
ville, voicing the general opinion on the 
subject, for everybody was getting a 
little tired of Abbas-Hassan and _ its 
dreary surroundings. 

Although he did not see more of 
Hackett than he could help, it was im- 
possible in the small community of 
which they were both members to avoid 
coming into contact with him frequently. 
Camp routine threw them very closely 
together, and it often happened that they 
would each be detailed for the same work. 
While Greville did his share with a will, 
Hackett, on the other hand, seemed ani- 
mated by a desire to do as little as pos- 
sible. He grumbled from morning to 
night, and spent all his time manoeuvring 
to secure a staff appointment. As might 
have been expected, this did not make 
him popular among either the officers or 
the men. All ranks, indeed, very soon 
came to the conclusion that his presence 
was not to their advantage, and would 
discuss him with a frankness that was 
the reverse of complimentary. 

** 1 don’t know what the fellow wanted 
to come here for,’’ observed Captain 
Clinton one afternoon. ‘‘ He’s no good 
to us, and he’s always complaining about 
the duty. If I were Sir John I’d send 
him back to Cairo as useless. The 
men simply loathe him, and no wonder, 
considering the way he bullies them. 
What’s he like in his own regiment? ”’ 

‘* Much the same as here,’’ returned 
Greville shortly. 

‘* Then it’s a pity he doesn’t go back 
to it.” 

‘* Well, now he’s here we must make 
the best of him.”’ 

‘* Yes, but the trouble isthere doesn’t 
appear to be any best to make where our 
friend is concerned.”’ 

In the men’s lines the new arrival came 
in for even sharper criticism. 

‘‘ This here Captain Hackett is what 
they call a work-shy,’’ declared Private 
Clarke. ‘‘ I’ve met his sort before. We 
had one of them in the Seuth African 
business. He was a la-di-da young swell 








just out from Sandhurst, who changed 
his clothes four times a day, and always 
had toothache whenever we saw a Boer. 
He got caught by a commando once.”’ 

**What happened to him, then, 
Nobby? ”’ 

** Oh, he cried so hard for his mother 
that they turned him out on the veldt. 
We found him there two days later. He 
thought we were the enemy, and the 
moment he saw us he put up his hands.”’ 

** If you ask me, Hackett is more than 
work-shy,’’ observed Wilson reflec- 
tively. 

** What do you mean? ”’ 

Wilson sucked hard at an empty pipe. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he turned 
to the listening group. 

** Well, yesterday morning I was on 
patrol duty with him about fifteen miles 
away from here. Presently we spotted 
a party of Arabs in the distance. When 
Hackett saw them through his glasses he 
nearly fainted. The sergeant-major told 
him that they were not Dervishes, but 
friendlies and belonged to the Native 
Camel Corps. It wasn’t a bit of good, 
though. Captain Hackett said it was 
too dangerous, and gave us the order to 
saddle-up as fast as we could. Danger- 
ous indeed! Why, even if they had been 
Dervishes, there were forty of us to ten 
of them.”’ 

"** Yes, I was there, -too,’? remarked 
Smith. ‘‘ When we were all ready, the 
sergeant-major sent me to tell Captain 
Hackett. I found him hiding behind a 
rock, with a face like a piece of chalk. 
He ordered us all to take cover, and 
wouldn’t let us move until the Arabs 
were out of sight. He pretended he had 
a touch of the sun.”’ 

Wilson laughed scornfully. 

‘“ Touch of the sun, indeed! 
of the blue funk more like it.’’ 

‘*That’s what the sergeant-major 
said. I heard him talking about it to 
the quarter-bloke when he got back 
again.”’ 

Although General Merrick had not dis- 
cussed the matter to his staff, he was 
also unfavourably impressed by 


Touch 


Hackett’s behaviour on this particular 
occasion. 


Nor did the plausible explana- 
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tion offered him to account for the sud- 
den withdrawal of the party altogether 
free his mind of a lurking idea that the 
return to camp had been made without 
sufficient reason. 

** Another time when you are in inde- 
pendent command of a desert patrol,’’ he 
said cuttingly, ‘‘ you will be good 
enough to carry out your orders. You 
were told to make a reconnaissance to 
Waddy-Benha. Instead of doing so, 
however, you came back before you had 
got half way there.”’ 

‘* But, sir = 

‘* That will do. I don’t care to dis- 
cuss the matter further just now.” 

As Hackett left his presence with a 
flushed face and somewhat crestfallen 
manner, Sir John knit his brows thought- 
fully. 

‘* That fellow is a great deal too full 
of excuses,’ he muttered. ‘‘I wish 
there had been another officer with him 
on the patrol. I expect we’d have heard 
a different account then. Hang it all, 
if it weren’t for the look of the thing, 
I’d send for the sergeant-major and hear 
his version of what happened. Hackett’s 
story of coming across a strong party of 
the enemy wants corroborating. Any- 
way, it’s deuced odd that none of the 
other patrols met them. Now I come 
to think of it, too, his men were never 
really out of sight of our advanced 
posts.”’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Lirtinc CLoups. 


Although, and as she anticipated, life 
at Netley meant plenty of hard work, 
Winnie enjoyed the experience. For 
one thing, it occupied her thoughts 
and prevented her from_ brooding; 
for another, it seemed to bring her nearer 
the man she loved. If she was working 
for herself, she was also working for 
Greville. The big military hospital 
contained a large number of soldier 
patients, and the wards were constantly 
receiving fresh inmates. They came from 
all parts of the world—lIndia, China, 
South Africa, and Egypt. Winnie’s 
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chief interests naturally 
these latter. A proportion of the men 
under her special charge had been 
wounded in the Sudan campaign, and 
whenever she could spare the time she 
would have long talks with them. 
Some of the invalids sent home for 
treatment came from Abbas-Hassan 
and other places near the scene of the 
recent fighting. When she learned 
that they knew Greville she en- 
couraged them to speak of, him. 
They did so readily enough, and in a 
way that made her thrill with pleasure, 
for it proved that her own regard was 
generally shared. She had plenty of 
proof of this, since his name was on the 
men’s tongues all day long. 

““We all like Captain Bingham,”’ 
declared a corporal who had been badly 
wounded by a Dervish spear. 

Winnie smiled gratefully. 

‘““Why?’” she demanded as 
smoothed his pillow. ‘‘ Tell me.’’ 

The other’s face lit up at the question. 

‘* Because he’s a _ first-class officer, 
miss. Every inch a_ soldier—that’s 
what we used to call him. He never 
asked us to do anything that he 
wouldn’t do himself. He’s as brave 
as a lion, too. I owe him my life. 
When the square was being rushed at 
El-Tamai, he cut down the Dervish who 
had speared me, and put me on his own 
horse. They gave him the D.S.O. for 

** Tl know,”’ said Winnie. 
the Gazette last week.”’ 

‘‘He ought to have had the V.C. 
He deserved it a dozen times over. 
Captain Bingham is one of the best! ”’ 

The corporal was not the only person 
who had a high opinion of Greville. 
Half a dozen other men in the same 
ward had served under him and were 
equally loud in his praises. Winnie 
was never tired of listening to the stories 
they had to tell her of his kindness of 
heart, unselfishness, and devotion to 
duty. Their willing tributes pleased her 
immensely. She knew that the rank 
and file were always quick to form a 
correct estimate of their officers, 


went out to 


she 


‘* Tt was in 
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One of the patients under her special 
charge was a young sergeant belonging 
to Greville’s own regiment, and who 
had served with him in India. Winnie 
often sat beside his bed merely for the 
pleasure of hearing him talk about the 
man she loved. 

Sergeant Robinson was always ready 
enough to oblige her. 

‘* Captain Bingham used to command 
my squadron,’’ he said one day. ‘‘ We 
had the best set of men and horses in 
the whole regiment. None of the other 
squadrons could touch us.”’ 

‘* And isn’t that the case now? ”’ 

ee 

** Why not? ’”’ 

Sergeant Robinson looked thoughtful. 

**Well,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘ when 
Captain Bingham went home on leave 
last year and didn’t come out to India 
again his squadron was taken over by 
somebody else. The new officer was a 
very different sort. Nothing seemed to 
satisfy him, and he made things very 
uncomfortable. The men simply hated 
him, and when it’s like that a squadron 
is naturally bound to go to pieces. We 
were all very sorry to lose Captain 
Bingham, I can tell you.”’ 

‘“Who was it that succeeded him, 
then? ”’ 

‘* Captain Hackett, one of the other 
officers in the regiment. He came back 
from leave last September.”’ 

Winnie started at the name. 
one she had tried to forget. 

‘*And you preferred Captain Bing- 
ham? ”’ 

The seageant laughed. 

‘*T should just jolly well think we 
did! Why, there’s no comparison 
between the two. Captain Bingham 
is a gentleman, if ever there was one— 
and a first-class soldier into the bargain. 
As for this Captain Hackett—well, I'd 
better not say what I think of him.” 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ agreed Winnie as 
she went off to attend to somebody else. 

Sergeant Robinson waited until she 
had gone. Then he returned to a com- 
rade. 

“It’s worth while being ill when one 
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like Sister Marchmont 
looking after one. She’s just as 
kind as can be. When she comes into 
the ward—well—it’s like sunshine all 
over the place.”’ 

‘““Yes, and nothing’s too much 
trouble for her,’? added the other. 
‘* T’ve known her sit up half the night 
with a bad case, although it wasn’t her 
turn for duty. Do you remember poor 
old Bill Barker, who had the next bed 
to me and pegged out last week? When 
he felt himself going he asked the 
doctor to bring Sister Marchmont to 
him. She came at once, and sat beside 
him from six o’clock in the evening 
until daybreak, holding his hand all 
the time. She wrote to his mother 
afterwards, and paid her fare so that 
she could come to the funeral.”’ 

On the staff of the establishment 
Winnie also found many firm. friends. 
Colonel Jackson had given her introduc- 
tions to several of the medical officers, 
and both they and the other nursing- 
sisters made her welcome among them. 
Some of the latter were girls of about her 


has a_ lady 


own age, and were going through a 
special course of training with a view 


to being sent on foreign service. This 
was the goal that Winnie had kept 
steadily before her ever since she 
entered the hospital, and she was resolved 
that nothing should stand in the way 
of its accomplishment. To this end, 
accordingly, she spared no pains to 
acquire complete proficiency in every 
branch of her work, for she knew very 
well that only the best qualified would 
be chosen when the authorities came 
to make their final selection. She 
wished, however, that they would be 
quick about it, as the weeks were 
slipping by and Egypt still seemed as 
far off as ever. There were moments, 
indeed, when she began to think that 
she was not destined to go there after 
all. 

Her great friend at the hospital was 
Dr. Smith’s niece, a girl called Beatrice 
Howard. Like Winnie, she had entered 
‘the Army Nursing Service .for the 
express purpose of going out to the 
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Sudan. The reason of her anxiety to 
be sent there was that she was engaged 
to a young subaltern doing duty with 
the Camel Corps, and she naturally 
wanted to be near him. The circum- 
stances made a strong bond between 
Winnie and herself. Apart, however, 
from their common interest in thus 
getting transferred to Egypt, Winnie 
felt drawn towards Beatrice Howard for 
her.own sake. She was a girl of a 
particulariy charming disposition, and 
of a thoroughly sympathetic nature. In 
a very short time the two of them were 
almost inseparable, and would spend 
hours discussing the best means of 
achieving their hearts’ desire. 

‘* Oh, dear,’’ said Beatrice one after- 
noon, ‘‘if I have to wait here much 
longer I’ll go on board the next trans- 
port as a stowaway! Will you come 
with me?”’ 

Winnie laughed, 

‘‘If there’s no other way, I really 
think I will. It’s two months 
since I came to Netley.”’ 

‘* Have you written to Colonel Jack- 
son, your friend at the War Office? ”’ 

** Yes, lots of times.’’ 

** What does he say? ”’ 

‘*He tells me to be patient. 
very hard, though.’’ 

Beatrice nodded. 

‘Yes. I don’t suppose the people 
at the War Office realise that while 
we're waiting for them to make up 
their minds we're eating out our 
hearts here.’’ 

Winnie was silent for a 
Then a thought struck her. 

“I'll go to the orderly-room to- 
morrow and ask them if they’ve had 
any news yet.” 

The other shook her head. 

** It’s no good, dear. They won’t 
tell you. It would be against the rules.’’ 

But Winnie refused to be turned from 
her purpose by any such consideration. 
Whatever happened, she felt that she 
must definitely learn her fate. The 
next morning, accordingly, summoning 
up all her courage, she went straight to 
the orderly-room and sought out the 


now 


It’s 


moment, 
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surgeon in charge of the foreign 
service roster. He was rather a friend 
of hers, and she felt that, when he saw 
how anxious she was, he would surely 
stretch a point to set her mind at rest. 

‘‘T know I oughtn’t to ask you,”’ 
she said apologetically, ‘*‘ but when 
shall I be sent to the Front? ”’ 

The ether looked up from his papers 
and regarded her with a curious smile. 

‘*I don’t know. You see, you’re so 
useful to us here. The matron was 
saying only the other day that we can’t 
spare you.”’ 

Winnie began to feel desperate. 

‘* Ah, but I should be much more 
useful in Egypt.’’ 

The doctor shot a questioning glance 
towards her. 

‘* H’m, does that mean you’ve got a 
friend out there—somebody you’re par- 
ticularly anxious to see? ”’ 

** Yes.” “ 

The other’s eyes twinkled. Then, 
after a moment’s pause, he opened an 
official document and studied it thought- 
fully. 

‘* Very well, Sister Marchmont, I’ll 
do what I can,’’ he announced. 
‘* Perhaps you'll have your sailing orders 
rather sooner than you imagine. As a 
matter of fact, I was on the point of 
asking you to come and see me about 
the matter.” 

‘““Is there any news, then? ’’ 

““Yes. I don’t mind telling you in 
strict confidence that instructions have 
just been received for a couple of 
nurses to go to Egypt by the next 
transport. Colonel Jackson has sug- 
gested that you shall be one of them, 
and the other is to be Sister Howard. 
Now, how does that suit you?”’ 

Winnie could scarcely . repress an 
exclamation of delight. The prospect of 
thus realising her fondest hopes seemed 
almost too good to be true. 

“Oh, doctor, do you really mean 
it?’’ she demanded breathlessly. 

“* Certainly. Here is a letter that 


has just arrived from the War Office. 
Look at it for yourself.’’ 
** When shall I start? 


To-day? ’”’ 
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The surgeon smiled at her eagerness. 

‘* There’s no such violent hurry as all 
that. The transport is not due to sail 
for a fortnight. Now, I daresay you’d 
like to go home first to say good-bye 
to your friends. If so, you can have 
a week’s leave.’’ 

‘Thank you,” she said gratefully. 
‘**T would like it.’’ 

‘* Very well, then,’’ returned the 
other. ‘‘ We'll regard the matter as 
settled.’’ 

The knowledge that she was really 
going to Egypt at last filled Winnie 


with delight. Of late she had been 
feeling rather depressed, and was 
almost beginning to think that the 


authorities had abandoned their pro- 
ject of adding to the number of hospital 
nurses already serving in the Sudan. 
But now all her fears were definitely 


removed... 

‘I shall see Greville!’’ she told 
herself, and her heart leapt at the 
thought. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall be with him 


” 


next month! 

She decided to spend her week’s 
leave at Kingsford. She still looked 
on the place as home, for Mrs. March- 
mont had taken a small house there on 
the outskirts of the village. It was a 
great change after the Rectory, thought 
Winnie when she arrived there, but the 
house—although little more than a 
cottage—was comfortable and well 
furnished. There were plenty of flowers, 
too, and a neatly kept garden and strip 
of lawn separated it from the road. 
Altogether, it was much nicer than she 
had expected. 

‘‘T think the place is charming,” 


declared Winnie as soon as_ she 
arrived. 

‘“Well, I can’t say that I do,’ 
observed Mrs. Marchmont with a 


dissatisfied glance round the room in 
which they were sitting. ‘‘ There’s no 


society here—at least, not the sort to 
which I’ve been accustomed. However, 
I suppose I ought to be thankful to 
have a roof over my head at all.’”’ 

‘* Who is your landlord? ’’ 

‘* General Bingham. 


This is one of 
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his cottages. He let me have it cheap.” 

Winnie was silent for a moment. 
The name had awakened a train of 
memories. 

‘* How is 
enquired. 

‘* Oh, much the same as usual. . A 
little older, and a little more wrapped 
up in himself, perhaps. He _ hardly 
ever goes out now, but keeps indoors 
all day long. Half the Court is shut 
up, and he’s living there with a couple 


the General?’’ she 
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Mrs. Marchmont’s face changed, and 
a hard expression came into it. 

** Thank you, but you'll go by your- 
self if you go at all. I have no fancy 
for being patronised. I should have 
thought, too, that, after what has 
happened, General Bingham would be 
about the last person you would care to 
see.” 

Winnie checked the response that 
rose to her lips. She saw that her 
mother still nursed a grievance against 


CAPTAIN BINGHAM’S PRAISES 


SUNG BY HIS MEN. 


of servants. 
but the coachman and the gardener 
left last month. You see, the General 
is cutting down expenses as much as 
possible.”’ 
**Does he 
Greville? ”’ 
Mrs. Marchmont shook her head. 
‘““No. By the way, though, he 
asked after you the other day.”’ 
“I’m glad. I'll go and see him 
to-morrow. Will you come with me, 
mother ? ”’ 


Barrett has been kept on, 


ever of—of— 


speak 


her on account of Greville, and she 
declined to be drawn into a discussion 
concerning him. It was best to avoid 
the subject altogether. 

After luncheon the next day she set 
out to visit Melcombe Court. A _ thou- 
sand shafts of memory touched her as 
she walked along the lane, for almost 
every yard of it was associated with 
Greville. He had walked there by her 
side scores of times. Here was a spot 
where he had once stopped to pick her 
some dog-roses, and here was a gap in 
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the fence where he always took a short 
cut home across the fields. The foot- 
path bordering it led to the plantation 
in which she had met him on that golden 
afternoon when she learned that he 
loved her. She threw a shy glance at 
the little coppice that held her sweet 
secret. The tall trees looked friendly, 
and the wind, stirring their branches, 
seemed to whisper a message of hope 
and comfort. 

The day was a perfect one im early 
spring, and Winnie’s spirits soon re- 
sponded to their environment. With 
the bright sun shining overhead, and 
the scent of flowers all about her, it 
was impossible to harbour sad thoughts. 
Presently she sat down on a bank of 
soft fern, against a great mass of pink 
and white hawthorn. Close at hand a 
thrush was singing, its clear shrill notes 
filling the air with melody. A happy 
smile played about Winnie’s lips as she 
listened, for it reminded her of a time 
when Greville and she had listened to 
a thrush together. Perhaps this might 
even be the same one! 

Suddenly the bird’s song ceased. 
Looking up to discover the cause, 
Winnie became conscious that some- 
body was coming towards her round a 
bend in the Jane. The next moment the 
footsteps drew alongside, and she heard 
herself being addressed by a familiar 
voice. 

‘* Well, Miss Marchmont, so you’ve 
found your way back to Kingsford? ’’ 

Winnie sprang to her feet. 

‘* General Bingham !’’ she exclaimed. 

The General raised his hat with old- 
fashioned courtesy. Then he held out 
his hand. 

‘“Yes, my dear. Your mother told 
me you intended paying me a visit. 
Well, I’m glad to see you. Will you 
walk back with me to the Court? I 
should like to give you a cup of tea.’’ 

** Thank you,’’ said Winnie; ‘‘ I was 
on my way there. I’m going to Egypt 
next week, and I wanted to say good- 
bye to you first.”’ 

The General’s grim features relaxed. 

‘** That was verv kind of you. I don’t 
have many visitors nowadays. People 


don’t seem to care about calling on a 
lonely old man. Perhaps they’re right.” 

The remark touched Winnie. It 
seemed to voice a thought—or, rather, 
a wish—that he was too proud to put 
into actual words. 

‘* I’m sorry,’’ she said. 

The General made no answer, but his 
grim face softened a little. 

As they walked along side by side, 
Winnie shot a critical glance at her 
companion. He appeared to have aged 
very much during the last few weeks. 
There were deep lines about his face. 
The upright, erect figure had gone, and 
he walked with a pronounced stoop, 
leaning heavily on his stick. 

Presently, when they came to a hill, 
he paused for breath. 

‘* You must let me take your arm,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ I’m not so young as I used 
to be. When people get to my age, 
they’re apt to find most roads rather 
uphill ones.” 

*“ Yes, but the hills aren’t so steep 
when one actually reaches them,”’ 
returned, falling in with his mood. 

The General looked thoughtful. 

** Quite right, my dear,’’ he answered 
slowly. ‘‘I wish I’d discovered that 
for myself a little sooner. Well, here 
we are,’’ he added in another tone, as 
they passed through the lodge gates 
and went up the avenue leading to the 
house. ‘‘ You’ll find changes at the 
Court since—well—since last summer. 
After tea I'll show you round the 
grounds.”’ 

They had tea in the pleasant oak- 
panelled library. Barrett, who served 
it, greeted Winnie with a friendly smile 
when he saw her. He was almost the 
only one of the old servants who had 
been kept on. The General had given 
him notice more than once, but he had 
stoutly refused to leave, declaring his 
willingness to remain at the Court 
whether his wages were paid him or 
not, 

‘* Well, how are you, Barrett? ’’ she 
enquired, as the General left the room 
for a moment. 

** Nicely, miss, thank you.’’ 

** And how are things here? 


she 


I don’t 
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think the General is looking very well. 
Does he ever speak of—of—Mr. Gre- 
ville? ”’ 

The butler shook his head. 

‘* No, he won’t hear his name men- 
tioned. I’m sure he’s fretting, though. 
I gave him a paper the other day with 
an account in it of the fine things Mr. 
Greville had been doing. Well, he told 
me to mind my own business; but he cut 
the piece out of the paper and locked it 
up in his desk. He spends hours, too, 
looking at the map where the fighting 
is going on.”’ 

A weight seemed lifted from Winnie’s 
heart. So Greville was not forgotten, 
then, by his father. That was some- 
thing. Before she could speak, how- 
ever, the General had come back into 
the room. 

‘** Now, let’s take a turn round the 
garden,”’ he said. ‘‘ I want ta hear all 
about yourself. You must have tots of 
news for me, my dear.” 

Winnie’s account of her plans seemed 
to interest him, and he listened with 
attention to everything she had to say. 
He talked of his own experiences of 
hospital work during a campaign, and 
told her anecdotes of his military life in 
India. Once or twice she made an 
attempt to get him to speak of Egypt, 
but he studiously avoided the subject. 
At last, when she became more per- 
sistent, he seemed to grow a little irri- 
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table, and she accordingly abandoned 
the effort. 

** Occupation is a great thing,’’ he 
said, breaking a little silence that had 
settled down between them. ‘‘ It pre- 
vents people brooding. I think you’re 
very wise to take up this work. Dr. 
Smith was talking it over with me the 
other day.”’ 

** He has been very kind to me.’’ 

The General’s face softened, and he 
laid his hand on her arm. 

‘We all want to be kind to you, 
Winnie. Don’t forget me when you’re 
in Egypt. Remember that there’s a 
lonely old man here who would very 
much like to have a letter from 
sometimes.”’ 

‘Of course I'll write to you,” 
said. 

The pressure of his hand gave her 
fresh courage. 

‘**Isn’t there anybody else in Egypt 
you want to have a letter from as well? "’ 
she said slowly. ** Just think, in a 
month’s time I shall see Greville. 
Haven’t you a message for him? Isn’t 
there anything I can tell him?” 

The General’s face became set, and 
his whole form stiffened. For a brief 
moment Winnie feared an angry out- 
burst. Then, suddenly, the hard look 
went out of his eyes. 

“*Yes,”’ he said under his breath. 
** Say I’m proud of him. And—and— 
tell him to write to me.”’ 


you 
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(To be concluded.) 
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ITH the exception, perhaps, of 
W aeroplaning, nothing is more 
calculated to thrill one to the 
extreme than motor car racing. In no 
other way is it possible for man to tear 
through’ the air at such tremendous 
speeds as those attained by the racer, 
and even this chance is given tg very 
few. 

With the advent of the automobile has 
come the opening up of greater possi- 
bilities of sensation than our forebears 
knew of, and we are able now to travel 
at a speed practically double that of the 
fastest railway train. 

A hundred and ten miles an hour! 
Think of it; nearly two miles a minute ! 
The imagination can hardly grasp its 
meaning ; for such an experience is like 
a fairy tale to all but a very select few. 
It was, however, my own good fortune 
to have this experience recently on the 
famous motor racecourse at Weybridge, 
the scene of numerous contests among 
the giants of the automobile world. Al- 
though the course is rather more than 
two and a half miles round, the speeds, 
as my readers are aware, are usually so 
great as to necessitate high banking at 
the turns. Were it not for this, indeed, 
the cars would soon come to grief, rip- 
ping off tyres, buckling wheels, or even 
overturning altogether. 

To suit various speeds the banking 
becomes steeper and steeper towards the 
top till it is impossible for a man to 
climb it. It is here that a skilled driver 
scores, for if the car gets too high or 
keeps too low it may be seriously 
damaged. Indeed, there have been two 
or three nasty accidents already, one at 
least proving fatal. 

Such terrific speeds are terribly severe 
on pneumatic tyres, and they occasion- 
ally burst under the abnormal strains to 
which they are subjected, as was demon- 
strated some time ago by a catastrophe 
in which a racing Napier was involved. 
As the car was hurtling round the track 
at ninety miles an hour getting up 
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110 MILES AN HOUR. 


By A. J. McKINNEY. 


speed preparatory the 


to attacking 
world’s record, a tyre suddenly came 
off. Becoming entangled in one of the 
rear wheels, it acted as a brake, literally 
causing the car to waltz round and 


round on the track. Under such con- 
ditions all control was lost, and the 
driver could only cling tightly to the 
steering wheel expecting death at any 
instant. 

A moment later, like a shot from a 
cannon, the car hurled itself over a 
parapet bordering the track, breaking a 
telegraph pole in two and, falling on a 
bank below, wrecked itself completely. 
Strange to say, though seriously hurt, 
the driver recovered from the shock in 
a few days, and now has hardly a scar 
to show. 

In view, then, of the danger attach- 
ing to abnormal speeds, it needs a good 
deal of courage to trust oneself to a 
monster whose pace may annihilate 
itself and its occupants within the next 
few moments. 

With its low shape, spider wheels, 
and enormous engine, the racer on which 
I travelled on this occasion looked very 
unlike the motor car as we know it. No 
vestige of coachwork was there; only 
two little metal seats clamped to the 
iron frame just behind the engine. At 
the back of the seats was a leather strap 
for the passenger—or mechanic as he 
usually is—to hang on to, otherwise he 
would be quickly shot out. 

At a sign from the driver two power- 
ful men rushed to the starting handle 
and strained with all their might to 
swing it over. Bang! Bang! bang! 
bang! The engine had started, the 
noise rising with a scream till there was 
a deafening fanfarronade, and, shaking 
from stem to stern, the car emitted 
volleys like those from a Gatling gun, 
sheets of lurid flame meanwhile belching 
forth from the cylinders. A lever was 
touched, and the machine bounded for- 
ward along the broad concrete paddock 
through the iron gates thrown open to 
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receive it, and shot away round the 
track, 

There was certainly no mistaking the 
speed for the car leaped over the course 
like a greyhound unleashed. And as the 
speed increased the wind whistled round 
our ears in a hurricane, distending the 
mouth and closing the nostrils with its 
pressure, flying grains of sand striking 
our faces meanwhile unmercifully. An- 
other touch of the lever, and with a din 
of unearthly character, accompanied by 
dense clouds of blue smoke, we vanished 
down the gleaming track like a flash. 

All sense of locality was lost as the 
car tore round and round the immense 
motordrome. The white’ kilometre 
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At the bend we rushed up the bank- 
ing to a perilous height; so far indeed 
that we could see the fields and trees 
beyond. Surely we would shoot over! 
A fervent prayer, a redoubled rush, and 
we were back again on the track. 

Presently, on the railway side of the 
course, we saw a train moving in the 
same direction. But as if it were stand- 
ing still we overhauled it—it was the 
Southampton boat express—its driver 
and passengers looking like phantoms in 
a dream as they vanished in the rear. 

On striving to look ahead on these 
occasions one feels a well-nigh unbear- 
able pressure on the face. The pain is, 
in fact, cruel, one’s cheeks flapping till 


AN AMERICAN RACING CAR. 
(THE FREYER-MILLER.) 


posts scurried past with a sharp “‘ zip,”’ 


‘* zip,’’ seeming finally to be as close 
together as the bars of a country fence. 
A remarkable variety of emotions flash 
through one’s mind under these con- 
ditions, for it is stimulated to a degree 
never known in ordinary life. 

Would the car skid at the turns if 
the driver did not judge his speed pro- 
perly? Supposing the tyre burst, what 
would the smash feel like? and would 
the next world be as wonderful as this? 
were some of the thoughts that printed 
themselves instantaneously on my mind, 
as we hurtled round and round the 
course in the endeavour to beat the 
record, 


they hurt, one’s ears deafened, and a 
veritable tornado flying down one’s neck 
and disporting itself under one’s clothes. 
With lowered head and tense strained 
look the driver grips the steering wheel 
as for dear life. Behind him like a bal- 
loon bulges his motor coat, the effect 
being heightened by the way he is 
bounced at the rough places. 

At last the mighty car slowed up, till 
once more we passed the portals and 
came to a standstill in the paddock. 
How calm and warm the air seemed! 
What wonderful peace! Were these 
really the same people I had left, oh, 
ever so long ago? 

We had touched 110 miles an hour! 








POTTERY. 





By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


OME of the earliest records we have 
in Greek and Roman history are 
the clay vessels which have been 

unearthed in ruins of towns and villages, 
covered over by the soil, the lava, or 
the sand, some of which, dating from 
the time of the first Jewish kings, are 
in existence yet. The clay of which the 
earliest Greek vases were composed was 
of the coarsest description, and con- 
tained pebbles ; the workmanship was of 
the most rudimental, the shapes of the 
simplest ; but very soon graceful decora- 
tions were adopted, handles became 
thinner, and the designs gradually be- 
came more and more artistic. 

Some of the oldest specimens -of 
pottery were found in the ancient city 
of Hissarlik, in Asia Minor. These 
were made by hand, the polish on the 
surface obtained by water and rubbing 
with a stone; they were then left to dry 
in the sun, and later on were placed in 
furnaces, but the fire burnt so irregularly 
in them that the hues varied from red 
to grey. Some of the finest specimens 
of ancient pottery are now on view at 
the Museum of the Louvre. Probably 





















































Fig i 


the first vases were made for daily use, 
to hold water, ointments, oats or wine. 
Some of the wine jars can be seen stand- 
ing in their original places in the ruins 
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of Pompeii, near Naples. Their shapes 
varied, but they were all more or less ~ 
elongated and pointed, with handles at 
the sides, 

Fig. I. represents three Greek wine 
jars to be seen in the British Museum: 
the only decoration they boast of is a 
series of lines running round their bases. 
Very soon after an improvement showed 
itself, and though the patterns still 
remained geometric the scheme was 
varied, the regular lines being followed, 
and sometimes used together with the 
geometrical designs Known under the 
name of key pattern and wave pattern 
(Fig. 2). The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the waves of the sea. The 
rich stuffs and embroideries coming from 
Persia and Syria soon offered sugges- 
tions for potters, and about 700 B.C. 
leaves and flowers were introduced. The 
palms, honeysuckle and lotus plants 
were especially employed, but not in 
slavish imitation of nature; they corres- 
ponded rather to the conventional pat- 
terns in the best decorative art of to-day. 

It was in Cornith that the first ven- 
tures were made in representing the 
human form, first as a black outline on 
light coloured clay. At this time 
also potters sought to produce a 
thinner substance, especially for 
table use. The fine clay used by the 
Greeks was formed of : 

Silex or flint 


siuees 55 parts. 
Aluminium ......... 20 ~°,, 
Oxide of Iron ... 6 « 
Carbonate of Lime 8 ,, 
Magnesia _.......... Yr & 
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Sand was added to change the colour, 
the various ingredients being added 
to or diminished ; though some con- 
sideration had to be taken of the in- 
herent qualities of each substance. For 
instance, too much aluminium would 
cause the vase to shrink and crack in 
the baking, and too much silex would 
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produce a rough surface and vitrification. 
In the early potteries purple, red and 
black colours were employed in the 
draperies, then white paste was added 
for the face and limbs and hude figures, 
a peculiarity of the figures in this period 
being that the eyes of the faces in men 
are represented as round, and in women 
as long and almond-shaped. 
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These figured vases were used as 
decorations, and given as prizes at the 
games celebrated in Athens in honour of 
the goddess Athena, when the inhabi- 
tants of the whole State of Attica assem- 
bled in the city. Some went under the 
special name of ‘‘ Panathenaic Vases,”’ 
signifying ‘‘ All the Athenians.’’ They 
were filled with the oil of Athens, con- 
sidered peculiarly sacred. They were 
rather large in size. On one side the 
image of the goddess Athena was 
painted, and on the other was repre- 
sented the particular sport for which 
each vase was assigned as a prize. 
Other favourite subjects were taken from 
the Siege of Troy, which is supposed to 
have begun B.C. 1183 and lasted 10 
years. At this time large eyes were 
occasionally introduced as decoration. 
They were supposed to relate to the 
superstition of the evil eye which still 
exists even in our time; but some his- 
torians have it that the eye introduced in 
the pottery was merely a sign that the 
vase belonged to a seaport or temple 
dedicated to Poseidon (Neptune) or to a 
ship. Vessels constructed to resemble 
dolphins had similar eyes painted on the 
prow, and one can still see them on the 
merchant ships of Greece of to-day. 

The four best painters of pottery at 
that time were Exekias, of whose work 
only nine vases have so far been dis- 
covered; he had his works in the 
Ceramic quarters of Athens. Second 
Nikostenes ; we possess numerous vases 
inscribed with his name; he imitated in 
clay the metal vases then in use, adding 
broad flat handles, often painted with 
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figures and reliefs cast in moulds; his 
vases were simple and cheap. Third, 
Pamphaios, 500-450 B.C., who left the 
school of black figures on red ground 
and began a new school with red figures 
on black ground; he showed refinement 
in his drawing, and he studied all 
details. Fourth, Chachrylion, whose 


works belong to a later period, though 


SL? 


fig a 


his was rather a stiff manner, charac- 
teristic of earlier work. As regards 
the actual paintings probably the best of 
all the artists was Euphronios; there is 
a large collection of his works and of 
all kinds of vases of the period in the 
British Museum, 

As regards shape, ancient vases varied 
very considerably according to the diff- 
erent uses they were intended for. 
Some of the most typical examples are : 
the above described Panathenaic (Fig. 
3); early Greek jug (Fig. 4); Amphora 
which stood upright by being placed in 
the earth (Fig. 5); Mastos decorated 
with Bacchic scenes (Fig. 6); Nestoris 
with four handles. It comes from the 
south of Italy, and its name was given 
it because it resembled the cup described 
by Homer as used by the Greek hero 
Nestor (Fig. 7); Rhyton, a cup copied 
from a drinking horn, terminated in the 
head of an animal; it had a hole in the 
bottom from whence the wine could be 
sipped (Fig. 8); Askos, a jar made of 


i oe Fig 3 

goat’s skin; the name comes from the 
Greek, and the jar was used to hold oil 
for lamps (Fig. 9); Cantharos, held 
sacred to Dionysos (Fig. 10); Hydria, 
which was a water jar with three 
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handles; it had paintings all round it, 
and was lifted and carried on the head 
(Fig. 11); Chytra, which was a cooking 
vessel or cauldron used for boiling 
water or meat (Fig. 12), etc., etc. 

Gradually the potters’ work became 
more and more artistic; the workman- 
ship of the figures became more and 
more perfect. The hair, which used to 
be represented as a black mass, was 
traced in fine lines indicating the locks, 
sometimes straight and again gurled. 
The details were executed with a preci- 
sion that has never been surpassed. 
Great care was required in the baking 
process as accidents often happened ; in 
the door of the furnaces there was 
a small opening which enabled the stoker 
to watch the fire. 

It is a curious fact that defects in the 
vases were generally attributed to the 
influence of evil spirits who had char- 


Fig 6. 


Fig 7. 


acteristic names meaning ‘‘ He who 
breaks,’’ ‘‘ He who cracks,’’ ‘‘ He who 
blackens.’’ It was typical of those times 
to thus ascribe supernatural causes to all 
events. 

As regards general style the figures 
might be thus classified: the severe 
style, the strong and large style in which 
movements were expressed, and the fine 
style, where grace of attitude and purity 
of outline were obtained. 

The manufacture of a new kind of 
vase called Lekyth is supposed to have 
commenced with Nikostenes, but it be- 
came general in Athens half a century 
later, B.C. 392; it was originally intended 
to hold grain, but it was actually used 
for many purposes ; it was covered with 
a white paste on which the subject for 
decoration was painted. The Lekyth 
vase sometimes had a spherical, some- 
times a cylindrical body ; it had a round 
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mouth and one handle. Out of about 600 
which have been discovered 500 were 
used for funeral purposes; they were 
filled with perfumes and were placed 
beside the body of the deceased. The 
subjects painted on them were usually — 
an upright slab or monument, or a low 
mound over which a little figure was 
silhoutted hovering above or beside the 
body; it represented the soul of the 
deceased. Sometimes also friends and 
relations of the dead were painted in the 
act of bringing offerings. 

About the year 400 B.C. came the 
decadence in Greek vase painting, and 
the ceramic art takes development in 
three new centres: Crimea, Cyrenaica 
(in North Africa), and Southern Italy. 

There is of this time a class of vases 
that partake of the general Greek style 
and character, until we get the new 
Italian schools. 





Fig 3 


The painting on Crimean and 
Cyrenaica’s vases, being akin to the 
Greek, were at first mythological, then 
heroic and legendary, then subjects from 
ordinary life appeared, such as religious 
ceremonies, funeral scenes, athletic con- 
tests, games, sports, trades and occupa- 
tions, military and naval subjects, 
animals, etc. When we come to the 
Etruscan and Roman pottery there are 
distinct periods; the first of which is 
known as Villamora. The earliest 
samples of this pottery are cinerary urns, 
some of which are plain, whilst others 
are decorated with geometrical pat- 
terns. Immediately after this period 
came the Etrurian Buchero Ware, 
which might be called the national pot- 
tery. Its technique is not at present 
perfectly known. The first examples 


we have found go as far back as the 
seventh century; they are small and 











hand-made, and have a black surface. 
In many instances they are merely 
counterparts of works in bronze. The 
subjects have a wide range, but pictures 
of animals and monsters are a prominent 
feature. At this same period we come 
across a peculiar Aruscan type of vase 
known under the name of Canopic jar; 
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these are crude representations of human 
figures, the heads forming the covers; 
the eyes are sometimes inlaid, and the 
female heads have large movable ear- 
rings and other ornaments. After this 
time terra cotta becomes ‘prominent in 
Aruscan architecture and in sarcophagi, 
then come the bricks and tiles, and 
stamped mural reliefs, also all kinds of 
terra cotta statuettes. These latter 
were similar in proportion and subjects 
to those of Greece; they were known to 
the Romans as “‘ sigilla,’’ and were em- 
ployed as toys or presents. Occasion- 
ally they represented figures of deities 
such as Venus, Mercury, Bacchus, etc. 

Lamps were at first made quite plain; 
the oldest date from the third century 
B.C. In early times lamps were nearly 
always placed in tombs. The custom 
was Asiatic, but it became general 
under Roman Dominion. Christian 
lamps are found in the Catacombs, but 
not in cemeteries, showing that the 
practice came to be considered a~pagan 
one. There are many superstitious uses 
of lamps; omens were drawn from the 
way in which the flame burned, and 
Chrysostom relates a method of naming 
children by giving lamps various names, 
lighting them; the child taking the 
name of the last lamp to go out. 

Lamps were at first made quite plain, 
and later became inscribed and decora- 
ted with heroic and literary subjects. 
After this class of pottery came the 
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Sannan Ware, which is now more cor- 
rectly called Provincial Terra Sigillata. 
It is of fine close-grained red clay. The 
most notable feature by which it can 
be distinguished is the fine red glaze 
with which it is coated; this is thin and 
transparent, and laid equally over the 
whole surface; it resembles sealing- 
wax. This phase extended from 
A.D. 30 to 250. The _ potters’ 
names on these wares are chiefly 
Gaulish. The decoration consists 
mostly of reliefs obtained from 
moulds, and also ornaments applied 
to the surface of the vases, such as 
separate figures or medallions mod- 
delled and then attached by a method 
known as “‘ en barbotine.’’ 

There are some very fine German 
specimen of this kind, famous amongst 
which are a group of vases with painted 
inscriptions found on the Lower Rhine. 
The usual form is that of a round bellied 
cup or jar with a more or less high stem 
and plain moulded mouth; their orna- 
mentation is confined to berries, wine 
tendrils and scrolls, at first natural and 
then becoming conventional in char- 
acter. Their chief interest is in the in- 
scriptions which are of a convivial char- 
acter. They are painted in capitals, 
such as: ‘‘AMAS ME, AMO, AMO TE 
CONDITE,”’ ‘‘ FELIX—AVE, AME, COPO,’’ 
etc. There was a remarkable vase of 
this kind found at Mainz in 1887, with 





Fg 42. 
an inscription which may be freely 
translated as follows:—‘‘ Take me 
when you are thirsty and pass me 
on to your comrade.’’ Above the 


inscription are the busts of the fol- 
lowing deities: ‘‘ Sol, Luna, Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn,’’ re- 
presenting the seven days of the week. 
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The designs and inscriptions are incised. 

We find Roman pottery scattered in 
the Netherlands, Spain and Britain. 
The earliest British examples have been 
found in Warwickshire, but of the local 
Roman-British potters there are only 
three distinct fabrics to be mentioned. 
Their colour is always black, with or 
without glaze. The most important 
centre is'that of Castor in Northampton- 
shire. They show great variety of form 
and style, and include red imitations of 
terra sigillata, pieces ornamented* with 


_ 
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machine-turned patterns, dark coloured 
ware with relief or ornaments in white 
paint. The commonest Castor ware is 
white coloured by means of a slip with 
a dark slate coloured surface ; the usual 
form is that of a small jar on a stem 
with plain cylindrical mouth. One of 
the finest specimens was found in Col- 
chester in 1853, and it contained calcined 
bones, and was ornamented with figures 
and inscriptions. Then comes the Up- 
church Ware, the remains which we 
have consisting of a thin, finely moulded 
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bluish black fabric, gracefully formed, 
ornamented with circles, squares and 
zig-zag lines. The clay is soft, the 
colour greyish or dull black; their form 
is that of small cups, bottles and jugs. 
The New Forest Ware is sometimes 
known as Crockhill Ware. There are 
two varieties of it : the one is thin, hard, 
and slate coloured, with patterns of 
leaves and grass painted in white; the 
other is thicker, dull white or yellow, 
coarse, with foliated patterns painted in 
red or brown; it is usually made in the 
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shape of platters or dishes, and the date 
is probably the third century of our era. 
The plain Roman pottery was divided 
into four classes according to the 
colour : pale yellow or white wares, red, 
or reddish brown wares, grey or ash 
coloured wares, and black wares. 

The potters’ art seems to have com- 
pletely worn itself out. The decorative 
element has disappeared, and it now has 
become merely an industry for the 
making of useful utensils ; the secrets of 
the former achievements are lost. 
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A WAY OF MANY MOONS. 


By OSCAR PARKER. 


PRING is a coquette for she will and she'll not ; 
She deludes and cajoles; she blows cold and blows hot. 
Is she fair? Does she smile? Are her soft airs caressing ? 





Have a care! ’Tis her guile—she is only finessing. 
I met her one day by a daffy-down-dilly. 
Little flirt! She was tempting Persephone’s lily. 
Big Boreas blustered along and the jilt 
Danced off with the wind, leaving Daffy to wilt, 
And I sighed for Summer to come. 


And Summer came, buxom and debonair, 
With a sinuous step and a rose in her hair; 
With full red lips and big blue eyes 
That glowed with the fervour of melting skies, 
Till my soul was seared and love was pain, 
And desire was quenched in a frenzy of rain; 
And out of the rain there came a mist 
That stole the rose from the lips I had kissed, 
And I waited for Autumn to come. 


Then Autumn came, a nut-brown maid 
In a thousand garish tints arrayed. 

I met her so lissom, so winsome, so gay, 

In a hazel-copse watching the squirrels at play. 
She fled and I followed through woods and o’er moors, 
Wherever her golden and purple robe lures, 

Till at last the enchantress gave me the slip 

In a grim, gray fog that she blew from her lip, 

And I longed for Winter to come. 


But Winter was stately, cold, severe, 

A haughty dame and somewhat sere. 
Her girdle like chaste Dian’s shone, 
An icy belt—an arctic zone. 

Crisp of speech, with a chilling air, 

Nipping love e’er love was aware. 

Then I said to my sea-coal fire : 
** Fruition is death, but love is desire; 

Let us wait for the Spring to come.”’ 


LYDIA'S PRESENTIMENT. 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 


EONARD CARDEN was the only 
. son of the Brinscombe chemist, 
and a very fine young fellow. At 
the age of twenty-five he was a partner 
in his father’s business, and in a position 
to marry. His parents had looked out 
a girl for him; his own fancy had 
selected another. As yet, however, 
neither his parents’ wishes nor his own 
ran very high. He was waiting and 
observing; and so were they, though 
in a different fashion. 

One Sunday morning in summer, 
Leonard, coming out of church, joined a 
knot of young people on the Brinscombe 
Green, just beyond the gate. Lydia 
Black, the girl to whom he was 
secretly inclined, and Rose Winfield, 
whom the old people preferred, were 
both among them. 

Rose had a straight, tall figure, and 
a sensible face; but Lydia was a beauty. 
She was small and dainty, large-eyed 
and fair-haired. Many young men 
adored her. 

Both girls were a little in love with 
Leonard Carden, each in her own way. 

Lydia was the centre of the group. 
*““You must come!’’ ‘‘ You. shall 
come!’’ was being cried on all sides. 
‘* There’s no sense in what you say!”’ 
“* You will put everybody out! ”’ 

And Lydia was answering, ‘‘ I’m not 
coming. I have told you why.” Her 
tone spoke decision. 

When they saw Leonard, “ Here, 
Carden,’’ cried a lad, with a sly look, 
“‘come here and persuade Miss Black 
to change her mind. She says she 
won’t come up the river with us on 
Tuesday ; and she promised faithfully to 
go. Perhaps she’ll listen to you.”’ 

Leonard, with a somewhat conscious 
air, took off his hat to the girls, shook 
hands all round, and then said : 

‘* But perhaps Miss Black has a good 
reason for her decision.’’ 


‘Tell him, Lydia!’’ ‘‘ Tell him, 


Miss Black! ”’ cried the little throng. 
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There followed a titter, then a silence, 
as they watched to see the effect of her 
communication on Leonard. 

‘“Why, you know,’’ began Miss 
Lydia, ‘‘I sometimes have presenti- 
ments ; and when I have a presentiment 
it always comes true. And last night I 
had one about this boating party; and 
as I have determined never to act against 
a presentiment again (I did once), I am 
not going. I am _ sure something 
dreadful, or at least disagreeable, 
would happen to me if I did.” 

One or two girls giggled, and some- 
one said, ‘‘ Tell Carden about the 
presentiment that did come true.”’ 

‘‘It was about a party I was asked 
to last winter.’’—Lydia’s voice and 
manner were most impressive. ‘‘ The 
night before I could not get to sleep 
because of the strong feeling I had 
that if I went to this party something 
would happen. However, I particularly 
wanted to go—and so I talked myself 
over about it—said just the very things 
you are all saying to me now ’’—she 
turned with an air of mild reproof to 
the audience in general—‘‘ and I went.’’ 

A dramatic pause. 

“And what happened?’’ asked 
Leonard, thinking how lovely she 
looked in her pink and white gown. 

**T lost my gold watch,”’ she said, 
with slow solemnity. 

A broad smile went round the com- 
pany. Leonard himself had difficulty in 
keeping his face serious. 

‘*So you see there is something in 
it.’’ Lydia went on, ‘‘I don’t see the 
good of exposing oneself to a loss one 
may regret for the rest of one’s life, or 
to being maimed, or perhaps killed for 
the sake of a day’s pleasure, which is 
soon over.” 

And though Leonard argued and 
pleaded his best, Lydia kept steadily to 
her refusal. She thought he would 
probably choose to stay away too, but 
he decided to go; and that partly for 
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her sake—so as not to give the matter 
too much importance in the minds of 
his parents, who would probably 
criticise her as silly. 

The holiday Tuesday was splendid. 
Lydia came down to the boat-house and 
watched the boats go off—two solid old 
river-tubs, filled with girls in light 
dresses, and young men in flannels. 

There was a great deal of laughing 
at Lydia, in which, however, Leonard 
did not join. Rowing stroke in the 
second boat, he looked at her with 
rather sentimental eyes as she stood on 
the landing-stage waving a ’kerchief— 
the sunlight making her hair shine like 
gold. There was no girl in the boats 
as lovely as she. 

‘“‘When will you be back?’’ she 
called to them. 

** About eight,’’ shouted one. 

** More likely nine,’’ cried -another; 
and a third sang out over the water, as 
the ripples lengthened between them: 
‘* That is, if we ever come back at all! ”’ 

In the early evening, Brinscombe and 
all the surrounding country were covered 
by a sky of inky blackness. For half 
an hour a rainless thunderstorm flashed 
and roared over the town. Then the 
rain descended—torrential rain, which 
beat everything flat before it, and 
turned the streets into brooks. 

Lydia, startled as she sat reading a 
novel in the garden, ran into the house. 
She wagged her pretty head sagely, 
thinking how infallible her presenti- 
ments were, and how interesting and 
convenient it was to be so endowed. 
What would not Leonard Carden give 
to be sitting in comfort by her side! 

In an hour all the storm was over, the 
sky cloudless, the landscape brilliant in 
its light and beauty. 

A little after eight, in the glow of 
sunset, Lydia thought it safe to trip 
down to the boat-house and see the 
boats come in. Several friends and 
acquaintances came too, and they walked 
up and down the tow-path, expecting 
every moment to hear the sound of 
talking or singing, and see the boats’ 
heads coming round the bend. 

By and by Lydia found it rather cold 
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and thought she had better go home. 
She said ‘‘ good night ’’’ with a solemn 
face and a wish that her presentiment 
might not have come true. 

The glorious summer night drew on; 
and if there were anxious hearts in 
Brinscombe awaiting the return of those 
two boats, Lydia knew not of it. She 
went to bed at her usual hour, and rose 
next morning prettier and fresher than 
ever. 

As she was watering her plants after 
breakfast, in rushed a friend of hers— 
one of the girls who had been to the 
picnic. 

** Lydia ! Lydia!’’ she cried. 
‘‘Have you heard? Oh, you were 
right! It was awful, awful! ”’ 

‘“What! Tell me! Tell me!” 
cried Lydia. ‘‘ I’ve heard nothing. 
Was it the storm? Tell me quick.”’ 
Her thoughts flew to Leonard Carden. 

‘Yes, it was. It was the storm. 
I never, never was in anything so awful. 
But I'll tell you. I knew you would 
want to hear. Oh, but it was awful! 

‘Well, we rowed to Winchover— 
you know where I mean. It was 
further than we meant, but we changed 
our minds because the day was so 
lovely. We thought we would picnic 
in Winchover forest, under the big oak 
trees, on the edge of the heath. 

‘It was all most successful. You 
can’t think what a good time we had. 
Everyone was so jolly; the boys were 
simply killing. We laughed immensely 
at you; but, oh, Lydia, you were right 
after all! I never shall forget it—never, 
never ! 

‘* Well, we tied the boats to some 
willows, and a farmer promised to look 
after them. And we carried our lunch 
baskets about two miles through the 
forest. We loved the walk; everything 
was so beautiful. And we had a 
delicious picnic under those oaks; and 
then we sat or walked about, and came 
back to the trees for tea before starting 
down to the river. 

‘And then !—suddenly it grew as 
dark as night; and before we knew 
where we were the storm was upon us. 
Rose Winfield jumped up at once and 
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said, ‘We must run out—away from 
the trees! Quick, quick!’ 

‘* There was an awful crash some- 
where near, and Rose seized my hand 
and ran, and called to the others, and 
they followed her, and we ran out on 
to the open heath. There was no house 
for miles. 

** We.were blinded by the flashes and 
deafened by the thunder. All we girls 
shrieked and shrieked for fright—except 
Rose. When we were well out ef the 
wood she called out to us to lie down; 
and we all did what she said; we were 
too much confused to think, 

‘* When we were lying down, ‘ Now 
everyone,’ she called out, ‘take off 
everything metal you have got—hat 
pins, watch chains, everything. I'll 
collect them and throw them together 
to a distance.’ 

‘* But Leonard Carden wouldn’t let 
her do it. He did it himself. Oh, 
Lydia, Lydia—you have no idea what 
that raging thunder and lightning was 
like!”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes I have! It was just the 
same here,”’ answered Lydia. 

‘* We saw three trees struck in the 
wood ; and the lightning tore up the 
ground not far from us. And then— 
then came the awful thing—Nelly 
Richards was struck.”’ 

Lydia’s face turned livid. 

‘“Oh, she wasn’t killed. It was 
slight, I suppose. Mercifully, she was 
quite unconscious—she hardly breathed 
—and her eyes—don’t let me think of 
her eyes! We thought she was dead; 
and Leonard called out, ‘ Rose, Rose, 
what shall we do?” 

‘* Rose crawled to her, and she said, 
‘ Rub her.’ And she crouched by Nelly 
on one side and rubbed her hands and 





feet and arms, and Leonard on the 
other. 
‘Then Rose said, ‘Go on; don’t 


stop; whatever you do!’ and she moved 
off. And, before he knew what she was 
doing, there was Rose pelting over the 
heath into the wood. It seems you 
ought to give people brandy when 
they’re struck, and Rose remembered 
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there was some. I can’t think how she 
dared do it, but she did, and just as she 
came running back the rain began. 

‘We were soaked and soaked—but 
we all cried for joy. All the boys 
except Leonard were quite out of their 
senses, especially after Nelly was 
struck. 

** Well, that’s really all, you know. 
We went down to the boats. We were 
like drowned rats, and trembling so— 
we had to go very slowly. Leonard and 
another man carried Nelly. But she 
came to after the brandy—but Rose 
said she had better not walk. And we 
were so shaken that somehow nobody 
could row fast—and it was about mid- 
night before we got home.’’ 

‘‘T went down to meet you. I was 
afraid something had happened,’’ said 
Lydia. ‘‘I went to bed, because I 
didn’t see any use in staying up when 
I could do nothing.” 

““Your presentiment came __ true, 
Lydia! I wish I had not gone. The 
fright was awful, and my new muslin 
is entirely spoilt. Poor Rose looked a 
perfect sight!” 

Lydia went to condole with Rose. 

** You poor darling! How dreadful ! 
Milly told me all about it. I can’t think 
how any of you will ever get over it. 
If only you had listened to me! You 
must confess, Rose, you wish you had.”’ 

Rose’s honest face had a very sweet 
look of happiness. 

**Oh, no! I wouldn’t for the world 
not have been there! ’”’ 

‘* You mean because you seem to have 
been a kind of heroine,’’ said Lydia, 


looking at Rose and thinking how 
remarkably plain she was, 
‘*No, not that,’’ laughed Rose; 


‘*but—but I may as well tell you, 
Lydia. When he brought me home last 
night, Leonard Carden said—oh, I can’t 
repeat it all! The main thing is, he 
asked me to’be his wife.” 

There was a pause. Then Lydia said, 
‘Well, even that wouldn’t be com- 
pensation enough for me,”’ 


THE END. 
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ISITORS to London in August 
V would, if they formed a judg- 
ment without enquiry, take away 

with them a poor opinion of our 
theatrical enterprise and dramatic sym- 
pathies. Out of some twelve theatres 
open—not, of course, counting the sub- 


urban houses—five are given over to 
musical farces, one to an American play, 
one to a revival, and of the remaining 
five three at least we should be most 
unwilling to have accepted as examples 
of the class of production that appeals 
to the most cultured section of London 


play-goers. But by the time this issue 
of the English Illustrated is in the hands 
of its readers we shall be on the verge 
of the autumn season, and, if half the 
promises made for it are fulfilled, the 
London Stage will tell a different story. 
Experience, however, is the sire of 
scepticism, and I have gone through so 
many disillusions from high hopes based 
on confident predictions that I am better 
prepared for disappointments than for 
achievements that really count. Still, 
one is conscious of a good deal of ner- 
vous tension in looking forward to the 
next six months in our particular dram- 
atic world. 

One of the most gratifying incidents 
that has happened of late was the 
bestowal by the University of Manchester 
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PARKER. 


of its degree of M.A. honoris causa on 
Miss Horniman, who originated and 
has so successfully conducted a reper- 
tory theatre in that city. The honour 
was thoroughly deserved. From the 
point of view of worthy dramatic art 
Miss Horniman’s enterprise merited 
such a recognition and endorsement from 
a centre of culture and refinement, and 
I am quite sure Miss Horniman will 
prize it as highly as any honour that 
might be conferred upon her. Our 
Universities have been far too chary 
of recognising meritorious service in the 
first of the arts. 

To reconcile ourselves to the impro- 
bability of Priscilla running away even 
from the exasperating tyranny of the 
etiquette of a petty German Court was 
not entirely easy in the novel ‘‘ Pris- 
cilla’s Fortnight,’’ but temperament is 
wilful and unaccountable, and the author 
of ‘* Elizabeth and her German Garden ”’ 
can hoodwink us, if anyone can, when 
it is a question of temperamental eccen- 
tricity. In the play ‘‘ Priscilla Runs 
Away,’’ which Mr. French has produced 
at the Haymarket, Miss Neilson-Terry 
helps very materially to make Priscilla’s 
revolt a perfectly natural action. She 
portrays so vividly the girl’s capricious- 
ness and ennui and naive notion of in- 
dependence that we forget the enormous 
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influence of habit and training. _Pro- 
bably no one is less likely to flit into 
what is to her the unknown than a girl 


who has been all her life surrounded by’ 


the traditional formulas of a little Ger- 
man Court, and it requires no small 
dexterity in both author and the actress 
who essays the part to make the situa- 
tion plausible. 

The Countess von Arnim is respon- 
sible for the play as well as the novel, 
and all the variations in incident between 
them must be presumed to have her 
connivance. The essentials of that fas- 
cinating and most amusing tale of 
daring adventure are preserved in the 
play, but, necessarily, perhaps, in adapt- 
ing it for the stage there is a loss of 
proportion through the need of con- 
centrating the dramatic action. Some- 
thing has to be sacrificed, and it is a 
trifle disappointing to find something 
very close to farce evolved out of the 
delectable comedy of the written tale. 
The situation at the end of the third act, 
for example, when Priscilla’s troubles 
culminate in a dramatic avalanche and 
she runs away for the second time, 
does indeed become farcical. It is not 
the less enjoyed by the Haymarket 
audiences on that account, for it invari- 
ably convulses the house, but in the 
written tale the authoress works with 
more restraint, though with no less keen 
a sense of the humour of Priscilla’s ex- 
periment. 

To tell the story of ‘ Priscilla Runs 
Away "’ in brief outline : she is presented 
to us as a young lady of very narrow 
experience, but vague longings for inde- 
pendence, a temperament unconsciously 
fostered by her old tutor who is far more 
bookish than practical, and quite unable 
to deny his pupil anything. When she 
learns that she is to be married to a 
certain Prince as an affair of State, with 
which hearts have nothing to do, she 
determines to run away secretly to 
England and live the simple life in un- 
disturbed retirement, and Herr Fritzing 
must manage the details. He, poor 
baby, is about as capable a leader in 
such an escapade as if called upon to 
head the ducal army, but the escape is 
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accomplished and the pair find them- 
selves in a remote English village, with 
quite inadequate funds, and Priscilla 
playing Lady Bountiful without the 
slightest consideration for the time-worn 
prejudices and ingrained customs of vil- 
lage life and manners. Of course, the 
young men fall in love with her to her 
intense dismay; with the sweetest and 
noblest intentions in the world she 
speedily sets the whole parish by the 
ears; the prim wife of the vicar is cer- 
tain she is no better than she should be, 
but quite otherwise; accustomed to 
spend money freely she relieves every- 
body’s distress munificently, and soon 
finds herself unable to pay even her 
small debts to the tradespeople; and 
throughout it all she carries herself with 
the thoroughbred mein of a royal lady 
who, however she may rejoice in her 
masquerade, never forgets who and what 
she is. When the escapade, planned 
with the most praiseworthy intentions, 
has borne its natural, if unexpected, 
fruit, and Priscilla finds herself hope- 
lessly involved in misunderstandings, 
importunate creditors and _ recrimina- 
tions on all sides, even from those she 
has most befriended, the Prince she 
scorned comes to her aid at the phycho- 
logical moment. Once more she flees 
from him and her helpless, distracted 
tutor and from the storm she has raised 
in the sleepy old village of Symford, 
and, leaving it to discuss her fortnight’s 
visit as the one great sensation it has 
ever known, gets back once again to the 
ducal castle of Lothen-Kunitz. And at 
last love has its way. Priscilla finds the 
Prince more to her taste than before she 
tried her inexperienced wings, but will 
doubtless prove a more contented wife 
because of her one escapade. 

Such is the story of ‘‘ Priscilla Runs 
Away,”’ and it is presented at the Hay- 
market with a complete realization of 
its possibilities in humour and in that 
touch of pathos which lends so much to 
its broad human interest. For, after 
all, however much we may enjoy the dis- 
illusionment of Priscilla we cannot help 
feeling a little sorry for her, when all 
her joyous enthusiasm turns to dry and 
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tasteless ashes. Interest centred most 
strongly in Miss Neilson-Terry who was 
cast for Priscilla, and to say that she 
filled the part excellently well is to say 
no more than her due. She comes to 
the stage with a double line of histrionic 
talent in her blood, and she very 
promptly established herself in the con- 
victions of the critics and the public as 
a born actress. In all other respects the 
play is satisfactorily cast, and is plainly 
destined to have a successful career. 
On the 11th of last month a drama by 
Mr. David Kimball and Mr. M. S. Woolf, 
bearing the title of ‘‘ The Sowers,” a 
dramatisation of Mr. Seton Merriman’s 
novel of the same name, was produced 
at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. 
It was, I understand, a first work by 
these authors, and its deficiencies are 
those which so frequently appear in the 
work of inexperienced dramatists, viz., 
faults of construction. They had a 
theme of genuine dramatic value. A 
secret Russian revolutionary society, 
bearing the name of ‘‘ The Charity 
League,’ has been betrayed by one of 
its members, an Englishman, named 
Sydney Bamborough, who paid the usual 
penalty of such treachery to a secret 
political body. He stole a partial list 
only of its members, and through his 
wife, sold it to an agent of Russia. All 
whose names appeared in this list were 
punished by death or exile to Siberia, 
but the others, among them Prince Paul 
Alexis, escaped suspicion. Prince Paul 
was a leader, and, consequently, one of 
the most bitter in his hatred of all who 
had a share in the suppression of the 
‘* Charity League.’’ Ignorant of her 
part in it, he meets and falls in love with 
the widow of Sydney Bamborough, and 
afterwards marries her. She does not 
love him, but marries him for power and 
wealth. She is also loved by a French 
Baron, whose offer of marriage she re- 
fuses and thereby makes him an enemy 
resolved upon her destruction. There- 
after it becomes a duel between the 
Baron and Herr Steinmetz, the friend 
and confidant of Prince Paul. In the 
end the Prince learns the truth about his 
wife, and she, stung by his contempt, 
opens a door of the castle to admit a band 


of revolting peasants, which provides the 
climax of the play. Such is the story in 
bald outline, but unfortunately the 
authors have not grasped two essential 
dramatic principles in developing it. 
They should not mystify their audience, 
and they should not introduce, with an 
air of importance, secondary interests 
and characters which turn out to have 
no real bearing on the main theme. We 
are half-way through the play before we 
get any real grasp of the character of 
Mrs. Bamborough, and it is excessively 
irritating to observe the significant 
stares of suspicious disapproval which 
the several characters bestow upon one 
another without having any clear idea 
why they exhibit such extremely bad 
form. Furthermore, a good deal is 
made of the Lanovitches, husband, wife, 
and daughter, but it is all wasted time 
because they do not affect the real motive 
of the play one iota. If the authors will 
set to work at it they may make a good 
play yet of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ but it must 
be clarified, pruned, condensed, stripped 
of needless verbiage, and the situations 
intensified. 

‘* The Islander ’’ was one of the more 
brilliant of our recent musical plays, both 
because the musical setting is attractive 
and the authors and producer have 
allowed a plot to trickle agreeably 
through it. Moreover, the deck of a 
war-ship is always to be relied upon as 
a ‘‘draw’”’ in itself as a stage scene. 
And, furthermore, it is a boon to the 
judicious playgoer to see light comedy 
parts played without silly buffoonery, 
even though the buffoon is an element 
not to be lightly despised by the manager 
who has to satisfy a financial syndicate. 
In time, no doubt, the reign of true 
comic opera will come in again. Mr. 
Beecham’s season at His Majesty’s was 
one of the signs of better things, and 
also helped a great deal to hasten the 
coming. It was a most original, bold 
and praiseworthy experiment. Whether 
successful financially I cannot pretend to 
know, for it was a costly experiment, and 
carried through with a breadth of pur- 
pose and achievement that merit high 
praise, a merit which has indeed been 
almost universally recognised. 
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FISHERS OF MEN. 

A BISHOP was recently a guest at the 
home of a friend who had two charming 
daughters. One morning the bishop, 
accompanied by the two young ladies, 
went out in the hope of catching some 
trout. An old fisherman, out for the 
same purpose, wishing to appear 
friendly, called out.— 

‘* Ketchin’ many, pard?’”’ 

The bishop, drawing himself to the 
full height, replied : 

‘* Brother, I am a fisher of men.’’ 

‘* You’ve got the right kind o’ bait all 
right,’’ was the fisherman’s rejoinder. 


YounG INCORRIGIBLE (in the presence of 
witnesses): ‘‘ Hullo, Tightpurse; you 
don’t happen to have brought a fiver out 
with you, do you?” 

O_p TicutTpurse: ‘‘ Certainly not, 
sir! What’s more, if I had, I shouldn’t 
lend it to you!” 

YounG IncorRIGIBLE (chuckling) : 
‘** Oh, it isn’t that; but I’ve just picked 
up a pocket book with your card and a 
five pound note in it. Well, here’s the 
card; I'll keep the fiver! ”’ 


THE bang of the door closing behind 
him sounded like a knell. 

‘““Come back!’ she shrieked. 

The echo of her own voice mocked 
her. 

** Come back!’’ 

Her cry smote the empty air, and was 
lost. 

** Perhaps—’ 

She bowed to the decree of Fate. 

‘*_it is better thus.”’ 

Upon closer inspection she found that 
the umbrella he had left behind him was 
a new silk one, and he had taken the 
old alpaca gamp by mistake. 


’ 


Tue late Lord Denman, when sen- 
tencing three boys at Bristol Assizes to 
a nominal imprisonment for breaking 
into a shop and stealing sweets and 
cigarettes, said: ‘‘ And now.I hope you 
will be good boys for the rest of your 
lives, and good men after.’’ 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 





THE KERB-BROKER. 
“ Market Rather Bare-ish.” 


‘* Your husband will be all right now,”’ 
said the doctor, rubbing his hands with 
professional satisfaction. 

‘“What do yer mean?’’ demanded 
the tearful wife. ‘‘ You told me he 
wouldn’t live a fortnight.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m glad to say I’m going 
to cure him after all,’’ said the doctor. 
‘* Surely you are glad to hear such good 
news?’ 

The woman wrinkled up her brows. 
‘*Puts me in a bit of an ’ole,” she 
said. ‘* I’ve been and sold all his 
clothes to pay for his funeral.” 


” 
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A WHET. 


Too late for dinner by an hour, 

The dandy entered, from a shower 

Caught, and no coach when mostly 
wished, 

The beau was, like the dinner, dished. 

Mine host, then, with fat capon lined, 

Grinned, and exclaimed, ‘‘I1  s’pose 
you’ve dined— 

Indeed I see, you took—’twas wrong— 

A whet, sir, as you came along f” 


Kinp OLp Lapy: ‘‘ What are you crying 
for, my little friend? ’”’ 

Boy: ‘‘ Please ma’am, my brother’s 
gone and lost his new hat.”’ 

Lapy: ‘‘ But surely that is not a 
matter to cry about.’’ 

Boy: ‘‘ Please ma’am, I was a-wear- 
ing it when ’e lost it.” 


WHEN Polly’s ice I know a kiss will 
tease her. 

When Polly melts I fear a kiss will 
freeze her. 





“IT must be awfully nice to be wise and know—Oh, everything !” 
NEWLY ELECTED M.P.: “ Jt is.” 


Apropos of open-air performances, 
Rosabel Morrison tells this story : 

‘* I once rehearsed ‘ As You Like It’ 
in a garden that was overlooked by a 
building operation. As my amateurs 
postured and chanted the bard’s beauti- 
ful lines, bricklayers above us_ laid 
bricks, carpenters planed boards and 
masons chipped stones. 

“* One afternoon, during a silent pause 
in our rehearsal, we heard a voice from 
the building operation say gravely : 

“**] prithee, malapert, pass me yon- 
der brick.’ ’’ 


THE nurse had gone away for her holi- 
day, so the mother was helping her 
child to dress in the morning. After 
prayers had been duly said and repeated, 
the little girl remarked: ‘‘ Mother, you 


say longer prayers than nurse. She 
only says, ‘Good God! it’s time to get 
up.’ ” 


SHE: ‘‘ I never like crossing a field in 
which there are cows.’”’ 

HE: ‘‘ Why not?” 

SuE : ‘* Oh, you never know but what 
one of them is a bull.’’ 





we OE aE 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


ETHEL: There goes another £10, Dick. Why don’t you stop betting ? What good has it ever 
done you? 


Dick : My dear, it’s done me a great deal of good. 


ETHEL : What? 


Dick : It’s taught me the practice of economy. 
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THERE was a worried look on the 
grocer’s face as he rushed hatless down 
the street, and ran up the steps of 
Acacia Villa. 

‘*]~—I’m sorry to say there’s been a 
slight mistake, Mrs. Grumble,” he 





reckon my ‘usband must ‘ave got 
through about ’arf a pound o’ wood for 
breakfus’.”’ 

‘** You don’t mean to say that he ate 
it? ’’ gasped the man in the apron. 

‘* Course ’e did,’’ was the reply. 


ee LL 


Mr. SpLotcH : “Can you explain how itis that half the whisky is gone since | 


saw it last!” 


ANE (who is not a total abstainer): “’Deed, and I’m not the one to be after 
J , 


saying things agin the missus,” 


panted. ‘‘ You ordered two pounds of 
oatmeal yesterday, and by mistake my 
apprentice put up some sawdust that 
our grapes came packed in.”’ 

“Oh!” replied the lady; ‘‘ then I 


Then the lady leaned back on the 
door-post, and for three minutes in- 
dulged in a laugh that brought all her ; 
neighbours to the scene. 

‘** Well, that’s right down funny.” 


ee NTO 















‘* Funny?’’ queried the grocer. 


** Yes, funny. ’*Ere we’ve been mar- 
ried thirteen years come the 4th o’ June, 
and George ’as never paid me a compli- 
ment till this mornin’ at breakfus’, when 
blest if he didn’t pass ‘is plate for 
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going to sleep on board and cross the 
Channel on the following morning, an 
old lady went up to one of the constables 
and asked him if he could tell her who 
was going to guard His Majesty all 
night. 





THE LITTLE MORE 


another go o’ that sawdust, and told me 
it reminded ’im o’ the porridge ’is 
mother used to make.’’ 


DoveER appears to have a police officer 
who is gifted with a sense of humour. 
A few days ago the King’s yacht was 


lying in the bay, and, as the King was 


AND HOW MUCH IT Is. 


From a drawing by Violet B. Kell. 


The bobby thereupon remarked that 
himself and seven more had got the job, 


and were going to take it in turns in 
swimming round the boat all night, thus 
keeping away any disturbers of the 
King’s sleep. With this the old lady 


seemed satisfied. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


I’ is, as I mentioned last time, not 
long since the Government called a 
new organisation into being, one 
that modern developments have made an 
absolute necessity. Known as the Road 
Board it is to take under its care our 
roads and highways, looking after them 
on common-sense and up-to-datedines. 
Hitherto British roads have been a 


very ‘‘ mixed lot,’’ to quote an expres- 

_ sion from one of the studies 

A Quaestio from life of a well-known 
Vexata. 


writer, and they have 
been built and looked after in a great 
variety of ways. In many districts it is 
a pleasure to travel by motor car, but 
in others, what with bad surfaces, mud 
and dust, it is painful for all wayfarers 
alike. 

Most important of all to my mind is 
the dust problem, for it has really been 
so bad as to take away all pleasure from 
touring, as one cannot help feeling 
sorry for the poor pedestrian. Indeed, 
the matter is really serious, for it is not 
only that the public are. annoyed by 
clouds of dust settling on their clothing 
and getting into houses, but there is a 
real danger behind in the million of 
germs that are scattered far and wide. 

One may, however, safely assume that 
next season will see the end of this 
grievance, as the new authority is com- 
posed of practical men, of long and wide 
experience in these matters, and who, 
moreover, are decidedly in earnest to 
remedy matters. 

As I mentioned in the last issue of the 
English Illustrated Magazine, 1 have 
been touring and racing in 
France and Belgium for 
several weeks this sum- 
mer—that is, going by the calendar— 
and I have returned with a better 
opinion of our roads than ever before. 
Though the routes nationales of France 
are usually in excellent condition, those 
in the north, and the roads of Western 
Belgium are appalling. 

With a view to economy, the Belgian 
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Government uses large uneven stones, 
which seem to be badly laid as they sink 
unevenly into the earth, forming large 
pot holes, sometimes a foot in depth. 
These are exceedingly severe on motor 
cars, straining the mechanism, breaking 
wheels and damaging springs continu- 
ally. 

Three times over on the 140 mile run 
from Brussels to Ostend I bent a steer- 
ing connection owing to violent shocks 
from the pavé, which, on one occasion, 
occurred at a severe bend in the road 
and caused me to run right off it through 
a hedge and into a field beyond before 
I could stop the car. 

The natives, however, seem very 
philosophical, and say they like their 

_ roads because they are 
— so straight. Fast travel- 
ling is the rule on the 
Continent, and it is really rather nice to 
bowl along at top speed for miles with 
a clear view in front and hardly a person 
or vehicle in sight. It is no wonder 
our twisty roads are disliked by foreign- 
ers after this. 

Talking of fast driving it is an educa- 
tion for English people to attend a Con- 
tinental Automobile meeting. A certain 
portion of the main road is given up 
entirely to the competition, sometimes 
many miles in length, and occasionally 
forming a triangle, so that the cars 
keep passing continuously. Everyone 
goes as fast as he can, and many are the 
devices used to make the _ racing 
monsters vicld another mile or so per 
hour. 

In the Ostend meeting one car was 
unable to get round a curve, owing to 
its speed, and jumped a bank, falling 
into a deep ditch, and severely wounding 
its four occupants. 

In another case a large Belgian car 
overturned at a bend for the same 

_. reason, which, of course, 

A Hair-rais- caused the crowd to rush 
ing Experience. : 

across the road to view the 


spectacle, Just at this psychological 








nme 


moment, an enormous car, a racing 
Mercédés of about 140 h.p., driven by 
C. Jenatzy, ‘‘ le Diable Rouge,’’ as the 
French call him, thundered round the 
turn at 120 miles an hour. A shout of 
warning went up from a_ thousand 
throats, frenzied signals were made by 
the gendarmes and soldats guarding the 
course, but to no avail; no mortal could 
get out of the way in that fraction of 
time. 

The spectators held their breath—a 
holocaust was inevitable; women 
screamed, some fainted, all waited for 
the disaster that was to come. But in 
the twinkling of an eye, before the brain 
could grasp it, the racing monster leapt 
aside off the road, jumped a ditch, tore 
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Many amusing mistakes are of course 
made by the numerous English people 
now in that country visiting the great 
International Exhibition, though the 
Belgians themselves naturally make 
slips of equally ludicrous character. 
The very evening I arrived in Brussels 
I was thunderstruck by a lady asking 
me if I was not ‘‘ very much in love 
with her!’’ and | began to meditate a 
hasty flight till reassured by her calm 
matter-of-fact manner. 

Another told me in the course of con- 
versation that she wore ‘‘ hats’’ on her 
teeth, while a third suggested to me that 
she would make me an admirable fiancée. 
But in all these cases the mistakes were 
easily understood as being due to a 
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along a field, fortunately void of on- 
lookers, and regained the road again 
with never a flagging of speed, and 
came in victor at the winning post! 
Such a thing could never be done again, 
and reflects immense credit on the skill 
of the famous driver. 

During the time I was in Belgium I 
had the pleasure of staying at the home 
of a leading merchant in 
Brussels, and consequently 
gained a good insight into 
the inner life of the Belgian people. 
Curiously enough, they seem to worship 
the English, for, to be in the fashion 
there, everything must be done a 
V’Anglaise, even to the exclusion of 
Parisian modes in respect to ladies’ 
dress. 


Behind the 


Scenes. 


lack of knowledge of the subleties of the 
English language, while, I am _ also 
afraid, certain people had taught these 
ladies, as a joke no doubt, phrases that 
are not heard in polite society. 
Returning by train from Cologne last 
month a friend of mine overheard an 
sae 2 English lady make an 
aa amusing slip by reason of 
her scanty knowledge of 
the German tongue. As the train 
arrived at a station near Herbestal, she 
suddenly exclaimed ‘‘ What an extra- 
ordinary railway this is! Here we are, 
going round and round in a circle all 
day, for we have passed ‘ Ausgang’ 
(Anglicé, the ‘way out’) five times 
already! ”’ 
I also heard of a very angry driver of 
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a horse carriage in Brussels who re- 
fused to drive two English ladies any 
further because, he said, they had insul- 
ted him. _It is true the remark com- 
plained of was rather objectionable, but 
it was merely ignorance on the tourists’ 
part, and it took two gendarmes, three 
waiters, and a whole crowd of onlookers 
to set matters right. 

It appears that the ladies hired the car- 
riage for a trip to Waterloo, the site of 
the famous battle in 1815, of the same 
name. Having looked round thé place 
and meaning to return home, one of the 
tourists, armed with a number of guides 
and phrase books, tried to explain that 
they wanted to go back. 

Meeting with no success her com- 
panion exclaimed, ‘‘ Let me do it,’’ and 
at once unhesitatingly said, ‘* Cochon, 
renversez la voiture ’’ (Pig, overturn the 
carriage!) Celtic blood—even that of 
a cocher—couldn’t stand this; and a 
busy little scene took place much to the 
distress of the terrified ladies. 

At the last Paris automobile salon I 
was struck with a high-class Italian car 
known as the Bianchi, a 
make which is deservedly 
popular amongst motor- 
ists. Though I had seen them per- 
forming well at Brooklands I had never 
had the opportunity of handling one per- 


A Notable 
Italian Car. 
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sonally till last week when Messrs. 
Whiting, 334, Euston Road, N.W., lent 
me one of the new 16-20 h.p. models. 

The mere external appearance of the 
chassis is sufficient to tell those who 
know the slightest thing about cars that 
the Bianchi comes in the front rank of 
automobiles. It is a treat to drive in 
trafic, and though it was _ perfectly 
strange to me I took charge of it alone 
in London and drove through the city 
straight away for a week-end trip. 
This is not the place for technical de- 
tails, so it will suffice to say that the car 
can be driven with ease by a lady, is 
admirable in traffic, and can attain a 
speed on the track that equals the fast- 
est railway train in-the world. 

In nothing more than in the numerous 
little fittings and details found in a motor 
car is skilled workmanship and _ high- 
class finish essential, and in these points 
the Bianchi is well calculated to be taken 
as an object lesson. And my opinion is 
shared by many experienced motorists to 
whom I showed the car, the ladies 
indeed severely taxing their knowledge 
of superlatives in the attempt to express 
their admiration. Some cars I have 
had for trial have been returned to their 
owners without regret, but in this case 
I fear I broke one of the Mosaic com- 
mandments. 
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By LADY EDNA. 


MODES OF THE MOMENT. 


VERY charming dress was seen 
last night at the theatre. It 
was composed of white net and 

broiderie Anglaise, touched with black 
velvet and tiny pink rosebuds. 

This fetching little gown 

Evening Frocks. WaS cut in the kimona 

effect, and had a deep 

tight hem of net lined with silver lace. 

Another very effective frock was of 
the palest pink satin, veiled with pink 
chiffon and white tulle, bordered with 
deep vandykes of diamanté lace, falling 
over a white underskirt. The waist 
line was defined with diamanté work. 

One of the loveliest cloaks seen 
recently was of sand colour chiffon and 

New Wraps White chiffon. The long 

for graceful lines of the drap- 

Evening Wear ery were lovely, and the 
fulness was caught in at the base by 
means of a wonderful embroidery, in 
gold and black, the same embroidery 
being used for a yoke and to edge the 
long draped openings which answer the 
purpose of sleeves. 

Quite as chic in a way was a cloak 
of dove grey chiffon veiling and deli- 
cate blue mousseline de soie. 

The grey was embroidered in the 
finest of self-coloured soutache, set on 
the edge, and had also a trimming of 
dull silver braid, added to which were 
tiny buttons braided with silver. 

Another lovely wrap was in black 
chiffon studded with jet and lined with 
tulle. Round the collar and hem ap- 
peared some black silk floss embroidery 
touched with pale green. 

Some Parisiennes are wearing the 
quaintest of evening coiffures, which 

take all manner of different 
On Head Dress guises. 
There is the Dutch 
coiffure, carried out in lace like a 
peasant’s head-dress. 
Then there is the silk. handkerchief 
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AN ARTISTIC EVENING GOWN OF SILVER 
GREY MOIRE EMBROIDERED WITH PEARLS. 
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tied in a loop at the nape of the neck 
with tiny curls peeping out under it. 

Other French women have clouds of 
tulle softly wound round the head, fas- 
tening just above the forehead with a 
large glittering jewel, which is very 
effective. 





DRESS OF WHITE SHANTUNG, 


Many very striking bathing costumes 

have been seen during the past week at 

the fashionable watering 

Bathing Dresses resorts, one or two of 
which I will describe. 

A favourite colour scheme seems to 


be black and scarlet. The one that | 
saw was in fine black serge with a large 
sailor collar and cuffs of scarlet silk em- 
broidered with black. 

The skirt was fully pleated and 
gathered in just above the knees with a - 
band of the scarlet silk, and finished 
at the side with a black tassel. 

The other was equally smart in whit: 
serge cut with one piece effect and trim - 
med with bands of powder blue silk 
dotted with white. The collar and cuffs 
were of the same trimming edged with 
pleated lace. 

White and blues of many shades were 
seen at Cowes, blue, I think, being the 

most favoured. 


Dresses seen = A very smart .costume 
at Cowes : 
was in dark blue rough 
serge. 


The coat was quite short and braided 
with narrow blue braid down the front, 
and had a little vest of white cloth, the 
skirt being quite plain, save for a band 
of blue glace just above the ankles. 
With this was worn a rather large 
yachting cap in the same material with 
a ‘peak of patent leather, which matched 
the belt worn round the waist. 

A dainty dress for shore wear at 
Cowes was carried out in cloud blue 
satin foulard dotted with black. 

This little gown was made quite 
simply with the Prussian tunic. The 
little square at the neck was filled in 
with ivory lace lined with tulle, whilst 
the elbow sleeves were rucked and 
finished down the sides with a narrow 
lace edging. 

A pretty white lace mob hat was worn 
with this frock, finished in the centre 
with a large blue rose. 

Shaded ninon is delightful for a tea- 
gown, and a charming one I saw made 

.. for a bride’s trousseau was 
A Fascinating . . 

Tea Gown 2 pearl grey with a rosy 

tint. 

The waist line was placed rather high, 
and outlined with strappings of grey 
charmeuse embroidered with seed pearls. 
This, too, was used at the neck of the 
gown. 

The skirt was formed of two flounces 
of pleated ninon, the upper having a 
deep hem of the charmeuse, while the 
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sleeves were of draped ninon lined with 
old rose. 

On large black hats in chip, huge 
clumps of roses may be seen, standing 
erect almost as though 
they were growing and 
supported by a mass of 
soft black tulle draperies. 

Some charming hats have trails of 
white and mauve lilac wreathed round 
their crowns, finishing either at the back 
or side with a large flat bow in silk, 
satin, or tulle. 


Millinery 


A new turban seen yesterday was 
composed of* black chiffon upon which 
was painted a violet design. The 
chiffon was arranged in loose folds, and 
had an upstanding aigrette at the left 
side. 

The belts of some of the new evening 
dresses are of great beauty, being made 

of jewels, gold thread, and 


New Belts embroidery, all cunningly 
wrought into eccentric 
shapes. So important have they be- 


come that in some cases they constitute 
the sole trimming of a gown. 

There are many dainty belts to wear 
with tailor-made costumes, and one that 

2 i by the 
‘Then Dove Gray cadite"ls rane aaiie kid 
and Pansy Belt 
variety. 

A dove-grey kid may be painted most 
effectively with trails of pansies in 
purple, mauve, or black. 

Another belt that is very chic is made 
of striped black and white enamelled 
leather, with a round buckle, half white 
and half black. 

For the river or visiting gowns the 
belts fully swathed and made of silk or 
soft satin are popular. 

All manner of belts are now run 
through initial buckles of one letter, or 
a monogram of twisted letters is put in 
a circlet of gilt or silver. 

At a smart wedding a few days ago 
the bride wore a beautiful confection of 

A Bridal white silver satin, the back 

Sn and sides being covered 

with fine dew drop tulle 
illusion, which was gathered very full 
and drawn away from the front with a 
deep graduated hem of silver tissue em- 
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broidered with pearls, floss silk, and 
crystals. 

At the base it was gauged into a thick 
cording, below which was a wide band 
of darned floss silk sewn with a ‘* pluie ”’ 
of silver bugles. 


e 





THE EFFECTIVE BLENDING OF CASHMERE 


AND NINON, 


This band passed under the dewdrop 
tulle on each side, and was brought 
down the front so that a kind of dia- 
mond-shaped effect was produced in 
the front instead of the usual square 
panel, 
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The under bodice was of tulle, drawn 
softly and becomingly over the 
shoulders, while above that was a folded 
corsage of floral broiderie. 

A beautiful train of moire velours, 
very delicately watered, and lined with 
soft satin fell from each shoulder, while 
in the centre was a handkerchief square 
of real old lace in a rich creamy tint, the 
centre of the gown being caught on 


each side with a couple of round buckles 


in silver. 

Ivory satin duchess, exquisite appliqué 
lace tulle finely pleated, and pearl and 
silver embroidery combined to produce 
the elegant bridal toilette of another 
recent bride. 

The part played by the lace was that 
of draping the corsage and of providing 
a very uncommon waistbelt, while the 
pearl and silver embroidery was em- 
ployed for the little nest below the chem- 
isette of pleated tulle, and a band upon 
the skirt turned back at the ends and 
posed upon an underskirt of soft white 
chiffon. 

Instead of the usual orange blossoms 
the bride wore a wreath of myrtle with 
a valuable old lace veil. 

One other lovely wedding gown was 
carried out in ivory satin souflé with a 
bodice made entirely of Brussels 
appliqué. 

The lace was in the flounce form, and 
the flounces were joined together to 
form the corsage, and also to compose 
the elbow sleeves. 


BEAUTY HINTS. 


Sage tea is splendid for the hair when 
it is beginning to turn grey from im- 


poverishment. 
ee fag It is made in the follow- 
ing way :— 


Put four ozs. of dried sage into one 
pint of water and one of good Jamaica 
rum. Let it stand for several days, 
stirring it occasionally, then strain it 
through a cloth. Next put the sage 


leaves into a gallon of soft water and 
let it simmer down to three quarts on 
the kitchen stove. Rub the scalp and 


wet the hair once a week with this 


mixture, continuing the treatment week 
by week. 


One of the latest aids to beauty is the 


, perfumed cap which is worn at night. 


This is very much like the 
cap worn by our great 
grandmothers, but is on a 
much more elaborate scale, being made 
of very fine lace or muslin, trimmed 
with knots of ribbon. Cleverly con- 
cealed in the cap is a tiny receptacle for 
scent, and when worn leaves a delicate 
perfume clinging to the hair. 


One of the most invigorating of baths 
is obtained by mixing the following in- 
la gredients: 4b. of Rose- 
Herd Bath  ™ary and $lb. of dried 
thyme into three quarts of 
boiling water. Then put in $lb. of bi- 
carbonate of soda and let the mixture 
stand for forty minutes. Strain it after- 
wards and add to it one pint of rose- 
water. Use a quart of this mixture to 
a full bath, and lie in it for a quarter- 
of-an-hour. 


To Perfume 
the Hair 


THE HOME COOK. 


Choose an equal quantity of ripe, sour 
and sweet cherries, stem and stone them 
with care, and to one quart 
of pulp and juice add one 
pound of brown sugar. Mix 
these well together and put the result 
into a preserving pan. Set it in a 
warm place to heat slowly, and simmer 
it for one hour and a half, then put it 
into jars which should be made 
thoroughly airtight. 


Peel a pineapple and cut it into rounds» 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and 
then cut each round into 
quarters. Have ready a 
preserving jar, and into it 
sprinkle some castor sugar and lemon 
juice. Then put in a layer of pine- 
apple, some castor sugar and lemon 
juice. Do this alternately until you 
have used the pineapple, and then 
sprinkle with finely chopped blanched 
almonds. 


Cherry 


Jam 


Pineapple Dainty 





